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FACT AND COMMENT 


bgroes in merchandising methods which have 
come about in the last decade or so have, in many 
instances, worked actual hardship upon the buyer. 
Because of them he is forced into the 
Modern practice of hand to mouth buying 
Merchandising which keeps his stock always almost 
and the Buyer at the vanishing point and further 
antagonizes the wholesaler. 

Because he buys in such trivial lots he is seldom 
able to obtain what we know as the “right” price, with 
the result that it is necessary for him in order to make 
a fair profit, to mark up his goods to a figure that 
restricts their public sale. 

We know of a retailer in Chicago whose buyer 
buys only in half pieces and is forced to charge $6.50 
a yard for a certain fabric. In the J. L. Hudson Co., 
Detroit, where Richard Owen, the buyer, has less 
restrictions placed upon him, the identical fabric is 
being sold for less than $4.00 a yard, and making a 
good profit,—this, because Mr. Owen is able to buy a 
hundred pieces at one time and in consequence was 
able to get the “right” price. 
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We know of an occasion when Mr. Owen took 
over 13,800 pairs of casement curtains from a manu- 
facturer and inside of ten days he had 95 per cent. of 
them sold. 

Could he have made any such showing for his 
department if his purchasing power had been restricted, 
as is the case with so many buyers under the prevailing 
merchandising system, and if he had not had the 
confidence of his firm and the authority to use his own 
best judgment? We think not. 


HE S. S. Malolo, the big steamship plying between 
America and Hawaii, was furnished throughout 
with furniture, draperies and accessories, almost a 
million dollars worth of equipment by 

An Important Gimbel Brothers. It is fortunate for 
Decorative the trade at large that not only the 
Field hotels but the steamships are apprecia- 
tive of good furnishings. We used to 

sneer at that class of work as cheap and commercial, 
but there is no question of the fact that apart from 
the direct profits, hotels and steamships are educating 
people, who pleased with their environment as guests, 
go home and improve their own interior furnishings. 
Now comes the announcement that the North German 
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Lloyd is constructing two ships, both of them longer 
than the Leviathan and the Majestic. The White Star 
Line is also out with an announcement that they intend 
building the largest ship in the world. 


gs: exhibition of early American doorways recently 
opened at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
covered so thoroughly by Mr. Cornelius in the October 

“Bulletin” of the Museum, is so full of 
Some Early inspiration particularly to the furniture 
American _man, that we call particular attention to 
Doorways it. A gallery has been converted into a 

showroom of doorways and outdoor fit- 
ments of the homes of our Colonial forebears. All 
the material shown is original. Examples came from 
Portsmouth, R. I.; New Milford, Conn.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Alexandria, Va.; Mount Vernon, Salem, New 
Haven and New York. It.is well worthy of study and 
there is no cabinet-maker that will not benefit by a 
visit to the exhibit. 


W: HAVE always preached Suggestion as a stimulus 
for sales. Forty years ago, indeed up to the time 
that George Bosworth took charge at John Wana- 
- maker’s, Philadelphia, the upholstery 
departments of the country were 
usually fabric departments. Today, 


Th é Power 


of Suggestion 


while primarily fabrics, this power of 
suggestion has encouraged the showing of other things, 
usually furniture examples, wallpaper, fireplace fix- 
tures and lamps, not in sufficient quantities to constitute 
a stock but juxtaposed to other furnishings, arousing 




















interest which terminates in direct sales or a visit to 
the departments where such things are carried in large 
quantities. 

Following this policy, period rooms were estab- 
lished and in nine cases out of ten, these period rooms 
were features of the upholstery department ; charming 
rooms are shown with all the furnishings, to which 
the various departments in the store, the china, glass- 
ware, rug, furniture and upholstery departments, con- 
tributed. And today, they include something more 
than drawing rooms, bedrooms, reception rooms and 
foyer halls. Some of the most interesting rooms 
shown in New York today are the model kitchens at 
Wanamaker’s. 

And why not? Today with our push-button con- 
veniences, our thermostats, gas, electricity and all the 
other conveniences the woman who does her own work 
is just as much interested in her kitchen as in any 
other part of her house. I recall as far back as 1892, 
John Wanamaker observing of his Philadelphia 
upholstery department: “This is the department that 
interests me most. Its possibilities are something 
tremendous.” 

Mr. Wanamaker had big vision. It was the germ 
of the development of greater things. The House 
Palatial, the Belmaison, the Budget House and now 
the Model Kitchens are all developments of that vision. 

Of course, in the big stores, things have to be 
departmentized. Even in the larger upholstery depart- 
ments, the stock has to be departmentized. 

But this power of suggestion, especially 
where it has the co-operation of the heads of 
other departments of the store, has a tre- 
mendous effect on sales. 

You see it at John Wanamaker’s in Phila- 
delphia. Right now, this power of suggestion 
| is strongly utilized in the very entrance to their 

upholstery department. You have approach 
through reception hallways full of the charm 
of good furnishings. 

Vast throngs visit these upholstery depart- 
ments every day and while interested in fabrics, 
they are perforce interested in other things for 
the home. sas ek 

Two or three of the larger departments 
have recently done quite a business -in foot 
stools from Belgium. It is the same with sofa 
cushions and fireplace fixtures. Many: firms 
are also turning over the wicker furniture 
entirely to the upholstery man because of the 
opportunities for the sale of cretonnes and 
cushions. Cedar chests have always been in 

(Continued on page 140) 





Doorway from Vancluse, Portsmouth, R. I. at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. See text above. 
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HEN I hear the art school teachers urging upon 
| their pupils to create something, to originate, to 
show their Individuality, I shudder in memory of all 
the Individualism in art that I have seen pass under 
the bridge and disappear like driftwood. 

The doctrine of Individualism covers the expres- 
sion of one’s personality. We have it in the youth of 
today, a defiance of convention and independence of 
character—egotistic and arrogant. 

There never was a time yet when good decoration 
was not the result of scholarly and conservative 
guidance. The antiques that we are reproducing today 
are the things that have survived the ages because 
intrinsically good. And if the future is to preserve 
the best things of this generation, I predict they will 
be the types which follow, but simplified, the older 
types. 

The home furnishings of the past that we ridicule 
are the things which spring from the spirit of Indi- 
vidualism because art is not born over-night. The 
things, worth-while come always through a reverential 
study of the masters. 

Following the delightful furnishings of our late 
Colonial period and the period succeeding down to 
1840, the appreciation of good taste in the American 
home seems to have disappeared, driven out perhaps at 
the country’s awakening to its great industrial activi- 
ties, and art which comes from leisure and prosperity 
was thrust aside by the exigencies of our national 
development. 





In the “Gay Nineties.” 


[IN DIVES WALES eS 





It was a period, moreover, when little impulse or 
incentive came from Europe. 

The home was decidedly uninteresting and it was 
natural for milady of the house to try and improve it. 
There was no literature to guide her, no dainty tea- 
room or delightful show-windows, art exhibitions, not 
even a pleasant lobby in a hotel to inspire her. There 
was nothing in fact but now and then an embroidery 
column in some household journal. She had to depend 
upon her own initiative. And the things that she did 
were fearful and awful to contemplate. 

The cabinet-makers and upholsterers who catered 
to the more prosperous people did very serious work 
and its very austerity was the urge for the women to 
cheer things up a bit. 

The furniture even if good, was heavy but most 
of it was not good and the stuff that came from the 
factories for popular consumption was wretched. 
Sometimes, it was black walnut, sometimes golden oak, 
sometimes ebony etched with gold lines after the East- 
lake fashion. Dim lights sputtered in gas from cum- 
bersome chandeliers, or flared from kerosene lamps 
with shades of bilious glass. There were heavy 
draperies at the doors and windows, garish wallpaper 
on the walls against which as a background were 
funereal engravings—“The Last Days of Webster”. 
“The Death of Washington” or “The Maiden’s 
Prayer”. 

It was a house of gloom and a far, far remove 
from the fluffy, ruffle type which came later. 
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It was here in this environment of depression that 
the woman decorator found birth. She was in the 
chrysalis stage. Her wings were fluttering. She was 
hovering behind closed doors. She was hedged in but 
you could not hold her down. Her artistic soul 
rebelled, and expressed itself through the medium of 
rolling pins, gilded and bedecked with ribbons, and 
studded all over with brass-headed tacks on which one 
was supposed to hang keys and button hooks, for the 
women at that time wore high shoes, buttoned all the 
way to the top. 

She hung Japanese parasols from the ceiling. 
She stuck them up in the corner. She had banners on 
the wall, and in the vases on the mantelpiece were 
cat-tails and huge pine cones, gilded and painted, 
something gorgeous. She scattered Japanese straw 
mats, stencilled in lively colors, and in the corner, a 
stately crayon portrait of some deceased member of 
the family, and to relieve it of its staidness, it was 
draped in gay silk. 

The same stuff draped the backs of chairs and was 
tied ribbon-like to the spindles of the rocker which 
might have been mahogany at one time but was now 
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Self-expression in decoration forty years ago. 


painted. The effort of the woman was to put joy 
into the room. 

At this psychological time, came Oscar Wilde and 
the ladies flocked to him as to a prophet and every 
household was influenced. 

We smile as we look back at the glass canopies 
over the artificial flowers and the jewel boxes 
decorated with nut shells, sea shells, pebbles and bits 
of glass stuck on with glue or putty and the yellow, 
blue and green sheep-skin mats at the doorway of a 
room. But there was evidence in it all of an awaken- 
ing sense which lent itself to the leadership of this 
new apostle. It was an Individualism which made a 
vogue for the yellowy, greenery period led by Wilde, 
his banner decked with sunflowers. To be sure, he 
was ridiculed. Gilbert and Sullivan burlesqued him in 
“Patience” but he left a great influence not only with 
the public but with the art societies. 

But the men didn’t take to him. He wasn’t a 
man’s type. He didn’t pretend to teach anything but 
color and sentiment. His dress was a compromise 
between Little Lord Fauntelroy and Don Quixote. 
The men stood him for a while, but the reaction was 
bound to come, and about 1885, there was a masculine 
uprising, a full size man’s revolution. Mission furni- 
ture came in, and everything else went out. 

Gustave Stickley was the first to introduce this 
mission style, an adaptation of the California missions, 
and the late Joseph P. McHugh was one of the fore- 
most advocates. 

Of course, there were decorators of ability. They 
might have been called cabinet-makers, furnishers or 
upholsterers but they were men like Pottier & Stymus, 
Walraven, Cottier and Vollmer, who stuck to the more 
formal periods but McHugh had a great following, 
and mission stuff had a great vogue, finally, developing 
into what was known in England as the Arts and 





A drapery de luxe in the days of not so long ago. 
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Crafts Movement, a movement admonitory and a 
reproach of the frivolous. 

The mission era enjoyed great popularity. The 
furniture was frequently dark, almost black. It looked 
like the work of a carpenter. The walls were burlaped 
in solid red and green, and they showed no ornamenta- 
tion.’ The burlap mills ran over-time to catch up with 
orders. Every hotel and apartment house lobby in the 
United States was burlaped. Every home, even the 
churches and public buildings, were burlaped. 

As bronze, stone, oak and mahogany had its par- 
ticular era, so this era may be called the age of burlap. 
And while it didn’t appeal to the highest type of trade, 
it swept the public off its feet, the same as the cozy 
corner, later on. It spread like wild-fire and the ladies 
had to keep out of it while it lasted, although they 
were permitted here and there to paint or pyro-etch 
girls’ heads on leather cushions and table scarfs. 

They also sneaked into the decorative scheme with 
pipe racks and ash trays, with green felt on the bottom, 
and between felt and base, cigar bands of every variety 
were pasted criss-cross. 

The masculine spirit of the room was further 
emphasized by crossed spears and cutlasses, and there 
were plaster busts of Indians, Moors and other pic- 


turesque individuals, highly colored, and balanced on 
either side of the mantelpiece. 

Navajo rugs were used. Loud colorings pre- 
vailed. All in all; it was a noisy room. 

And its vogue lasted like the popular vaudeville 
ballad until the public, saturated with its inanity, 
dropped it. 

To be sure, the older cabinet-makers and fabric 
men were practicing the art of interior decoration but 
always in a very formal manner, always in slavish 
adoption of some foreign type. We had dropped 
Americana. We harked back to the Flemish, French, 
Moorish and East Indian, and they all had their brief 
periods of popularity. 

Factory stuff was crowding the American market 
and many fine old households of the ’80’s discarded 
the old-fashioned early American pieces, family heir- 
looms, to replace them with brass bedsteads and golden 
oak. 

In 1870, Art Nouveau was born. In 1880, it had 
reached maturity and died of malnutrition. 

The Morris movement developed in England. The 
pre-Raphaelite movement had a fashionable following 
but little popular favor. 

All of these movements—Oscar Wilde, the 
Mission, Eastlake, Morris, Art Nouveau, were 




















This was the work of Joseph P. McHugh & Co., New York’s leading decorator at the period referred to 
in the accompanying article. 
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sporadic. They didn’t thrive. The roots were all on 
the surface. They had no depth, no vitality. 

But in the dawn of 1890, the public seemed to 
awaken to a realization that there was something more 
permanent in decoration. Schools began to devote 
study to the subject. Classes and courses were 
organized and from the beginning, the subject appealed 
universally to women. The popular magazines took 
up the subject. The trades, indifferent for a while to 
anything not commercial, became little by little 
interested. 

But it was the public who took the initiative. 
Without the women of the country, these classes would 
never have been supported. 

If there is any Individualism in the art of today, 
it is the Individualism of atmosphere, not the Indi- 
vidualism of substance. It is the Individualism of 
interpretation, not the Individualism of originality. 

The woman decorator will use the same material 
that the man will use, but she will use it differently. 

There will be color temperament in her work, 
essentially effeminate so I cannot help but feel that 
we have done nothing in this age that is new in art. 
The occasional eccentricities which mask as new art 
and are finding an occasional place in our work, are 
much like the condiments at a well served dinner— 
mere seasoning, but which you would not like to live 
on as a steady diet. 

The expression of Individualism is of the utmost 
value where the source is authoritative. But Indi- 


vidualism is not interesting when it comes like the 
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squalling of a noisy child. 








LACQUERING CHINTZ 

fae is nothing strictly new in antiquing wallpaper 

and cretonne. The subject, from a technical point 

of view, was fully covered in our April 15th issue. 

The way to antique wallpaper was fully explained, but 

when it comes to antiquing chintzes or cretonnes, 

especially those of the more extensive character, 

beautiful in pictorial effects, the work is attended with 
some hazard and risk. 

It is not an easy process and nobody but one who 
knows how should attempt it. 

At J. H. Thorp & Co., they are showing screens 
and wall panels of antiqued chintzes that have every 
appearance of hand painting. It is a service branch 
of the firm’s business. They sell the chintzes and if 
they are to be antiqued, they have experts who do this 
work, relieving the decorator of all responsibility or 
danger of spoilage. 

They show, for example, a_ pictorial cretonne 
52 inches wide, with a pattern possibly 24 inches in 
the repeat, just the size for an overmantel decoration. 
The colors are fresh but when antiqued, the colors 
come down to the softness and sombreness of an old 
painting. The effect is quite extraordinary. 

If a cretonne is to be applied to the walls panel- 
like, it is quite impossible to suspect the origin because 
by the process of sizing, shellacing and varnishing, the 
fabric texture is hidden and only the design comes out. 
By the process of finishing the surface is washable. 

The material is furnished to the trade flat, to be 
tacked on the wall. The effects obtained by the 
process employed by this firm give not only the appear- 
ance of painting but the effect of antiquity, emphasized 
by the crackle and craze on the surface. 

It is a very interesting development of the 
firm’s business service, which the decorator, 
unable to do the work himself, will be quick 
to appreciate. The process is quite unlike that 
applied to wallpaper because it is not necessary 
to first apply the fabric to the wall as in the 
case of wallpaper. 

The goods are sized, toned, shellaced or 
treated with some such coating, glazed, var- 
nished, lacquered or waxed. Between processes 
there must be an interim for perfect drying. 





= firm of Kier & Haas, interior decora- 

tors, Philadelphia, announce that in the 
future they will be known as Haas & Wise. 
Mr. Kier recently retired from the business on 
account of ill health. Raymond S. Wise, who 
has succeeded him, was formerly associated 
for many years with Kayser & Allman. 





A chintz from J. H. Thorp & Co. lacquered as 
described above. 














A MODERN GEORGIAN DINING ROOM 
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INTERESTING WALL TEXTURE ADDS CHARM TO THIS WESTERN INTERIOR 
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“So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em, 


And so proceed ad infinitum.” 


NOTICE that the Association of Upholstery Jobbers 

have indicated as one of the objects of their 

organization, “encouragement of a higher code of 
ethics in the trade.” 

There certainly is room for work along this line. 

There never was a period in the history of the 
trade when there was so much design piracy. 

The Bill, known as the Design Registration Bill, 
was ready last Spring to be introduced in Congress, 
having met with the approval of the Patent Committee 
of the House but a clause was introduced which 
exempted the retail dealer from any liability and 
inasmuch as no such immunity is given by the Patent 
Laws, the proponents of the Bill saw no reason for 
granting it in copyright and refused to have the Bill 
go through. So now the subject of design protection 
must be again thrashed out. 

The larger manufacturers feel bitterly over the 
way in which some of the smaller men appropriate 
their styles. Not so many years ago, the importer 
complained just as bitterly of the larger manufacturers. 

An American mill man showed me recently two 
sample lengths and asked: ‘“What’s the difference 
between them?” The pattern and coloring were 
identical and it looked as if the two samples were cut 
off the same piece. Not so. The American manufac- 
turer had spent time, money, skill and patience in the 
production of an exclusive fabric, and it hadn’t been 
on the market six months before the same thing, 
thread for thread, color for color, was in the hands of 
a wholesaler at 40 per cent. less money. Where was 
it made? Probably reproduced abroad. 

Another case: an importer put out a brocaded 





—Swift. 


velvet, one of the finest things ever brought to this 
country, $40 a yard. Soon it was copied and in the 
hands of competitors at 30 per cent. less. 

Time was when the foreigner used to complain 
about the American manufacturer but the American 
manufacturer today is complaining of the foreigner, 
who failing to sell his stuffs in this country (tapestry, 
cretonne, chintz) picks up some of the best styles he 
can find as examples of American taste and reproduces 
them for less money on the other side. 

And here’s another and new phase of this piracy 
evil. One of the larger importers tells this story: 

“My suspicions, some time ago, were aroused by 
the steady and persistent orders that came in to me 
from a certain decorator. It didn’t seem probable that 
this decorator could use so much material and on 
investigation we discovered that he was buying for a 
small jobber who carried our samples of this particular 
class of goods in his stock and to sell at cost or a trifle 
above cost; he filled his orders through the decorator; 
the only benefit he derived was the credit of carrying 
among the more commonplace things in his stock, a 
few choice fabrics.” 

There are other wholesalers, however, who having 
greater capital to operate on are not satisfied with this 
procedure and on discovering some big seller in 2 
competing line, have it reproduced. : 

A well-known wholesaler said that recently he 
saw one of his best sellers, something he paid $10 a 
yard for in France, on a loom in Germany, brought 
out to sell at $5.50. 

One may say that where there are big profits in a 
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business, there is bound to be just such competition ; 
but the profits are not so great when you consider: 

(1) The immense capital required to run a busi- 
ness; (2) the unproductive capital in the carrying of 
expensive and slow-moving stock; (3) the big cost of 
sample books and accompanying service; (4) the high 
cost of original designs is far in excess of the repro- 
duction of the same thing. 

The manufacturer who brings out an original 
pattern is put to big expense. The original sketch is 
changed. It is altered. The design develops. The 
cards are cut. Experimentation with colors begins and 
before the pattern is put into the loom and the first 
yard is produced, the initial expense which the copyist 
dodges is tremendous. 

It is certainly inethical to pirate such work. 

The pirate says in extenuation, “I’m not going to 
copy this thing, not by any means; I am going to 
change details and motifs. It isn’t going to be a copy!” 

Oh yes it is. Right here is where the subject of 
infringement of design is but vaguely understood. 

The Patent Law protecting inventions and design, 
and the Copyright Law as applied to literature and the 


Simple but effective showroom decoration. 


arts, does not assume that an infringement must be a 
direct copy. If the general effect is the same, it is 
regarded as an imitation. If it is so made that it serves 
as a substitute for the original, then it must be near 
enough to the original, to be in effect, an infringement. 

The manufacturer who thinks that by tilting a 
flower upwards or sideways, or by having three leaves 
on a stem instead of four, it frees him from the charge 
of infringement, makes a great mistake. 

The Copyright Law in literature did not throw a 
blanket of immunity around the publisher who repub- 
lished a copyrighted book, changing only here and 
there a word in the text. He couldn’t evade injunc- 
tion even though he left out whole chapters. So long 
as the general story is told, it is an infringement. 

We hear so much about ethics in the trade that we 
would suggest that the various associations should take 
up this subject of design piracy, and independent of 
the Law, or Congress or the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion or the Fair Trade League, get together on a basis 
of protection where the man who originates, whether 
as manufacturer or importer may be allowed to profit 
by his initiative. ee oe tel 
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Keen observers tell us that notwithstanding the fact 

that this country has fewer unemployed, pays higher 

wages and has an extraordinarily high scale of savings 

bank deposits per capita, business seems to lag and indus- 

tries are organizing for the purpose of finding the reason 
and applying a cure. 


WHAT PRICE PROSPERITY? 


N SPITE of the generally optimistic trend of pub- 

lished surveys. concerning retail business throughout 
the country, there is a persistent. sense of pessimism 
amongst the trades most intimately connected with 
household furnishings. 

This pessimism is general rather than specific. It 
can be pinned to no particular outstanding succession 
of incidents, like failures of crop or industry, but it is 
nevertheless a real mental reaction to many circum- 
stances of an unencouraging nature. 


Notwithstanding the fact that this country has | 


fewer unemployed, pays higher 
wages and has an extraordinary 


shows. his statement to be astonishingly true. 

Figures compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the United States Department of Labor covering 
the principle commodities which enter into the cost of 
living, show significant gains over the retail selling 
prices of 1913. 

These prices, compiled from reports which have 
been obtained from nineteen of the principal large cities, 
scattered from Maine to California, show that as com- 
pared with 1913, food prices have advanced 50%, 
clothing 65%, fuel and light 81%, building costs 110% 
and house furnishings 105%. 

Searching more deeply into 


high scale of savings bank deposits 
per capita, business seems to lag 
and industries are organizing for 
the purpose of finding the reason 
and applying a cure. 

In the clothing trade steps are 
being taken to create a fund for 
advertising which will permit of 
the spending of $500,000 every 
year for three years for the pur- 
pose of making the American 
business man what they chose to 
term “clothes conscious”. 

Other industries are planning 
efforts along similar. lines which 
have to do with promotive propa- 
ganda, these movements, being 


If it should develop that in the 
retail distribution there has been 
added a profit that slows up sales, 
the cutting of wholesale prices will 
never remedy the situation. On the 
other hand, if wholesalers find that 
a legitimate retail profit places their 
product beyond the reach of the 
rank and file of retail consumers for 
whom it is intended, their prosperity 
can only be increased by finding 
some new and cheaper way of pro- 
ducing or by switching their ener- 
gies to something more nearly 
related to the needs and purchasing 
abilities of the general consumer. 


the items listed under the general 
term of house furnishings, we find 
that furniture has advanced 122%, 
bedding 68 to 70%, carpets by the 
yard from 103 to 132%, with 
the fair presumption that other 
materials of similar character 
to the ones listed are keeping pace 
with the balance of the home fur- 
nishings group. 

However one may find fault 
with the figures issued by the 
Department of Labor, there is 
abundant evidence that the results 
have been fairly and truly com- 
piled from reliable data. 

If side by side with these 


aimed at the consumer, seek to remedy the condition 
irrespective of its cause. 

We submit the statement that what the country 
at large needs is cure rather than temporary relief 
and to effect a cure it is almost imperative that the 
cause of the disease shall be removed. 

A speaker in New York recently charged that the 
furnishings trades and the building trade have done 
less than all other producers of essential commodities 
to deflate the exaggerated prices of post-war days. An 
investigation at the source of the information disclosed 


figures one could place the relative volumes of sales 
it is likely that a definite result of cause and effect 
would be quickly discerned, because it is from the 
industries whose prices show the greatest percentage 
of increase since 1913 that we hear today the most 
bitter complaint relative to business conditions. 
Indeed, it might be reasoned, with fairness, that lack 
of business in certain industries is due to the relatively 
high prices to which commodities in that field have 
risen. 

For instance, there is much complaint in the home 
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furnishings field concerning the state of business, com- 
paring this year with last. Taking it by and large, 
business in the aggregate may not show more than 
80% of the business of last year at this time, a per- 
centage figured in dollars rather than in merchandise. 
If figured in merchandise the percentage might be still 
smaller or perhaps slightly larger, according to the 
quality and value of the merchandise itself. But 
figures are tricky things and while they may indicate a 
wide divergence between the percentages of increased 
price shown by various commodities in the last four- 
teen years, it is not safe to assume that those industries 
whose commodities show the highest percentage of 
increase, are necessarily making the greatest profit. 
A high percentage of increase may in fact show less 
profit because of lethargic turnover than is evidenced 
by commodities of lower price increase and more rapid 
turnover. 

There is another consideration which does not 
readily appear on the surface and that is the fact that 
a high rate of advance at retail does not imply a 
prosperous condition at wholesale. In other words, 
there may exist such a wide “spread” between the 
factory cost or wholesale price, and the retail price 
of a given commodity as to spell stagnation at the 
source of production. An article priced at retail at 


a figure which discourages prompt sales reacts against 
the business of its producers even though his share of 
the profit may represent no greater figure than is 
absolutely fair and reasonable. 

Thus a buyer’s strike, so called, which is invariably 
aimed at the retail distributor of a commodity may 
work its greatest hardship against the comparatively 
innocent producer whose price is reasonable. 

Price statistics are helpful in so far as they may 
be presented in relation to facts that give a thorough 
understanding of all that is implied. The statistics we 
have quoted are based on retail selling prices, there- 
fore, the reaction to the prices paid by the consumer 
may be discerned in the volume of sales. When a 
wholesale industry finds itself confronted with 
diminishing sales its first inclination seems to be an 
attempt to restore demand by cutting the price. It 
might be well to discover, first, whether between the 
manufacturer’s price and the price asked the con- 
sumer, there has been maintained the same fair ratio 
of advance which was charged in their process of 
production. 

If it should develop that in the retail distribution 
there has been added a profit that slows up sales, the 
cutting of wholesale prices will never remedy the 


* situation. On the other hand, if wholesalers find 


that a legitimate retail profit 





The following table shows the increase in each item of expenditure, 
in the United States from 1913 to June, 1927. These figures are a 
summarization of the figures for the 32 cities, the results of which 
appear in the preceding tables, computed on a 1913 base. 


Tas_e 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1927 


places their product beyond 
the reach of the rank and file 
of retail consumers for whom 
it is intended, their prosperity 
can only be increased by find- 
ing some new and cheaper 
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Per cent of increase over 1913 in expenditure for— ing their energies to some- 
Dete . omen thing more nearly related to 
Food |C Rent |Fuel and| furnishing | Miscel- | All the needs and purchasing 
light goods | ond. 
abilities of the general con- 
December, 1914.............-....--. 5.0 1.0} @ 1.0 4.0 3.0 3.0 sumer. 
December, 1915....--.-------------- 5.0, 47) 215} 10 10.6! 7.4 5.1 
December, 1916...-------2..--....-- 2.0} 20) 23 8.4 27.8| 13.3 18.3 One cannot be too careful 
December, 1917...---.-..----------- 87.0| 49.1 “lt 41 80.6} 40.5| 424 : ; ‘ 
December, 1918....---..------------ 87.0} 105.3| 92] 47.9 113.6| 65.8| 74.4 in drawing conclusions from 
EE titidtocaketinsandanaie’ $4.0| 1145] 142) 456 125.1] 73.2) 77.3 ‘ 
Si sicncokamnnasehhsatad 97.0| 1687| 253| 568 163.5| 9.2} 993 any type of trade analysis. 
IIc coeedicnadocsigncesehend 119.0| 187.5| 349| 71.9 192.7} 101.4] 1165 : ; 
December, 1920..........---.------ 73.0] 1585| 51.1) 94.9 185.4| 1082] 100.4 Industrial maps which show 
———— ai] tl Be) gt) itz] Bt] BS | business in general as good 
IT cconncuspinscuimaien ‘ 1 ; usiness in 
1 cc wo) sea] ola! sii] ug) 1068) 743 ne piss * 
Sie] Bt] Bt] Stl ol ee ea) at) ee 
St TL... cmnsnansebucciiell ‘ § A 3 
December, 1022-20-20 --0- oo 4.6) 71.5) 619] 04 108.2] 1005) 60.5 value but they are so often 
Sete BS] RS) St] BS] et) eee audrina 
_ RED : x : ata 
December, 1023...........-..--..--- 6.3} 763! 665| 840 1224] 101.7! 73.2 quently so lacking in important 
EIT casicetuuivooesstseued 43.7| 75.8| 67.0| 822 121.3| 101.1| 70.4 a r 
BE iercnaicccsnmsceneseatond 42.4} 742.2) 680| 77.3 116.0] 101.1| 69.1 divisional information that 
September, i924..........-.....-._. 46.8} 723| 680) 79.1 114.9| 101.1] 70.6 < 
December, 1924.02 2222222222 222222 51.5] 71.3| 682| 80.5 116.0) 101.7) 725 their value can only be secured 
3 See | 83] Bt] St} Bs) ts) et] BS | ay a painstaking sifting of th 
Gp Be ewoaccoccceccesesecece 5 ° . 
Tune, 1926. o-oo ooo 0.7 | G82] G4) 80.5 10.4} 108.3] 74.8 y a painstaking sitting of the 
December, 1926..................... ° 5 ; ; 
June, 1 RI LIT TS. 58.5 64.9 62.1 80.8 105.2 104.5 73.4 facts which the figures imply. 
1 No change. 


The table on the left is a statistical 
summary of living costs by the 








Department of Labor. 
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Philadelphia Museum of Art, Fairmount Park. 


WELL DONE, 


‘bo building of the great new Philadelphia Museum 

of Art at Fairmount Park is approaching com- 
pletion. Soon it will begin to be placed in service to 
all the people. 

Few structures of our time have attracted wider 
attention or more favorable comment. The Architec- 
tural League of New York has just conferred on the 
designers its gold medal. 


Its Score 

The new museum will be like all such museums, 
the repository of art in all its forms, but we are par- 
ticularly interested in the art of the home, textiles, 
furniture, and fur- 
nishings. 

For the student, 
the designer, the 
manufacturer as well 
as the collector, there 
will be ranged, on a 
lower floor, the mul- 
titude of minor ob- 
jects in porcelain, 
glass metal, textiles, 
prints, but for the 
principal exhibition 
collections there must 
be original doorways 
and mantels, Gothic 
windows, wall cover- 
ings and whole in- 
teriors from different 
countries and styles 
—not imitations, for 
the public must be 
able to give its confi- 





Sheathed wall of the great chamber of the Millbach House, which is 
; considered the unique surviving example of early Pennsylvania German 
dence to all it sees as interiors. 


PHILADELPHIA 


genuine expressions of the spirit of different ages. 
Such things are themselves works of art, which the 
City can scarcely be expected to provide. Yet they 
must be ready to be built in as the finishing of the 
interior progresses. These things, and the knowledge 
and skill to install them properly must be supplied 
through some other agency. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 

For fifty years the custody of City art collections 
has been intrusted to the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art. It was the first institution 
in America to give space and recognition to the indus- 
trial and decorative 
arts. It was the first 
museum in America 
to show the products 
of all the arts in a 
series of interiors 
giving a panorama 
of the evolution of 
style. Today, in its 
cramped quarters at 
Memorial Hall, it 
awaits only the un- 
rivalled opportunities 
of the new building 
to embody these ideas 
with completeness 

and simplicity. 
Every Philadel- 
phian knows Memo- 
rial Hall, the old 
civic art museum, on 
the Centennial 
grounds in West 
Fairmount Park. 
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When it was built, a half-century ago, it was by far 
the finest museum building in America. The Metro- 
politan Museum, the Boston Museum were still in 
cramped temporary quarters; it was years before they 
had anything like it. Its very adequacy for the time 
postponed the day of its replacement until long after 
the museums in New York and Boston had far sur- 
passed it with their present great buildings. Today 
Philadelphians tend to think of it as a musty relic of 
the past, although they know vaguely that famous pic- 
tures hang on its walls, and that the collections of 
textiles, china, and other industrial products are of 
immense service to manufacturers and students from 
all over the country and from abroad. 

Many of them do not realize that under all its 
handicaps of age, space, and location, it is today one 
of the great museums of America, well organized and 
active, which, on its removal to Fairmount can display 
a multitude of treasures hidden in its storerooms, and 
take rank with the very leaders. Even today, crowded 
and distant as it is, it is appreciated by the mass of 
the people. Over half a million entered its doors in 
1926, far more than visited any other Philadelphia 
Museum. In New York, with four times the sur- 
rounding population, there were but a little over a 
million. 


— 





THE NortH WING 
For the north wings of the new Museum building 
soon to be opened, the Pensylvania Museum has sup- 
plied, from its own funds, supplemented by generous 
givers, six superb antique interiors, English and 
American. They include a splendid early Georgian 
room from the Treaty House at Upminster, a room 
of the Chippendale period from Tower Hill in London, 
two primitive Pennsylvania rooms frmom Millbach, 
the great parlor of the Powel house in Philadelphia, 
with its famous decorated ceiling, a room from the 
Derby house in Salem, unique surviving example of 
the collaboration of Bulfinch, the architect, and 
McIntire, the carver. These have been accumulated 
for the purpose, and have absorbed much of its pur- 
chase funds, over a period of several years past. To 
go on to the French, the Dutch, the Spanish and 
Italian sections to the Gothic, and other periods, and 
thus to make possible the early availability of the rest 
of the new building, the Pennsylvania Museum will 
need the support of a wider circle. Only the help of 
the entire community can make the new museum 
realize its potentialities as a leader among the great 
museums of the world, as a source of civic enlighten- 
ment and pride and pleasure. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 











Vocational training in applied art, to 
supply the designers needed in American 
industry, too long dependent on foreign artis- 
tic leadership, was one of the first cares of the 
corporation founded in 1876. It cannot be 
questioned that the School of Industrial’ Art 
is the leading institution for the teaching of 
applied art in America, whether its standing 
be measured by enrollment, by the scope of 
subjects taught, or by extent of plant and 
equipment. 

The School, long in its old quarters at 
Broad and Pine Streets, has been granted by 
the City a site directly adjacent to the new 
museum, to which it plans to remove when- 
ever conditions are most favorable for the sale 
of its present property. It will then be ideally 
‘situated to make the fullest use of the great 
collections in the Museum, 

A still greater opportunity today is that of 
general public education in art. 

For the manufacturer, the designer, the 
employee of the shops and department stores, 
dealing largely with objects in which the 
element of taste is important, there are likewise 
special classes. 





Staircase from the Millbach House now being 
restored for a Pennsylvania German period room of 
the new Art Museum. 
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Parlor door from the Millbach House, which is said to 
add a new chapter to the history of early American 
craftsmanship. 


Museums of other cities have outstripped Phila- 
delphia in such service. Memorial Hall is hard to 
reach from the schools and from the center. It was 
built before museum instruction had been thought of ; 
it lacks any auditorium and any classrooms. The 
new building will make ample provision for these, at a 
point supremely accessible—even with a subway 
entrance under cover. We cannot doubt that the 
demand will be instant for such a development as has 
taken place in far smaller cities, and is seen at its best, 
perhaps in New York and in Cleveland. 


INTERESTING PERIOD RooMs 
Two period rooms which are to make the days of 
Pennsylvania’s early German settlers live again for 
visito7s to the new Art Museum on the Parkway, were 
rescued from oblivion by the following up of a clue 
revealed by an old iron hinge, it was learned yesterday. 
The rooms, said to be the finest of their type ever 
acquired for a museum, date back to 1753 and are 
now being restored by Joseph Downs, curator of 

woodwork of the Pennsylvania Museum. 
J. Stogdell Stokes, a trustee of the Pennsylvania 
Museum, is given the credit for the discovery of the 


rooms, which come from an old house in Lebanon 
County. 


The two rooms, which will be replete with the 
furniture and decoration of their time, when displayed 
in the new Art Museum, are a great sheathed chamber 
that extended the length of the house and a bed room 
with oak beams twenty feet long. Much of the beauty 
of the panels and carving was hidden by imitation 
graining painted over them in the Nineteenth Century 
and they are now being restored to their original 
beauty by Mr. Downs. 

“When set up in the new Art Museum,” he said, 
“the rooms will comprise one of the most unusual 
interiors in the country.” 





ASSOCIATION OF UPHOLSTERY JOBBERS 
wes the twelve applicants for membership in the 

Association of Upholstery Jobbers, now pending, 
are passed upon, the organization will have thirty-four 
members. To date of October 20th they included the 
following firms: 

La France Textiles, Samuel Berg, Reliance Co., 
A. Weiser, Foreman Fechtman, Bernard Katz, Joseph 
Gossert, Arthur Rosenberg, Louis Klepper, Old Rose, 
Fisher Bunin, Goldenheim Corp., Henrose Co., Ralph 
M. Levey Co., Belmar Co., Textile Supply Co., Millart 
Fabrics, Lasek & Co., Tabak Bros., Ralph Weiss, 
Decorative Fabrics Corp., The Weston Company, 

The Association was formed for the mutual pro- 
tection and promotion of efficiency in the sale of trade 
products; to exchange information upon credits; and 
to attain a better acquaintance and better relationship 
between members. 

It is their intention to establish finally a credit 
clearing bureau. 

The officers of the Association are:, Joseph Gos- 
sert, president ; Ralph M. Levey, vice-président ; Louis 
Klepper, treasurer; Herman Regosin, recording secre- 
tary and G. J. Baumbach af the Weston Co., executive 
secretary. 





FOR CREDIT DUE 

ie ouR article “What are we coming to?” published 

in our October issue, describing the furnishings of 
the Kenilworth Apartment in Philadelphia, we failed 
to give proper credit to the firm of J. G. Valiant & Co. 
of Baltimore and Philadelphia. It was an oversight. 
While A. Theodore Abbott & Co. were responsible for 
the installation, William J. MacMullin, vice-presi- 
dent of the Valiant Co., personally supervised the 
furnishings and decorations. 





PARIS DECORATOR OPENS HERE 
Brxrmese is the name of a decorator from Paris who 

is opening a very pretentious establishment at 
7 East 56th Street, New York. He has taken the 
entire premises of an old private house, immediately 
opposite the establishment of French & Co. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


ype cations work has been commenced on a 
twelve-story building at Twelfth and Santee 
Streets, Los Angeles, to be occupied by the Wholesale 
Furniture Exchange, Inc., of Los Angeles. The 
structure has been leased for a term of twenty-five 
years and will be operated as a closed floor furniture 
exchange. The main floor will be given over to the 
lobby, a large reception room, registration booths and 
offices for house salesmen, besides space for display 
purposes. The twelfth floor will have a large club- 
room, with lunch and assembly rooms. The other 
floors will be devoted to displays of furniture, draperies, 
rugs, carpets and other home furnishing lines. The 
structure will be ready for occupancy and almost one- 
third of the available space was contracted for before 
construction work commenced. The officers of the 
Wholesale Furniture Exchange are: President, J. Bau- 
man; vice-president, M. Bauman, and _ secretary- 
treasurer, A. Solomon. 

C. E. Williams has tendered his resignation as 
district manager of the Window Shade Products Com- 
pany, of Los Angeles, and has been succeeded by 
C. E. Clancy, formerly superintendent of the factory 
maintained at Glendale, Cal. 

The Globe Upholstery Company, headed by S. 
Spiegelman, has opened for business at 3700 South 
Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles. 

The Beverly Hills Wicker Furniture Company 
has opened for business at 1717 Wilshire Blvd., 
Beverly Hills, Cal., with F. H. Mitchell in charge. 

The Trice Furniture Company moved recently 
into a fine new store building at 224 West Broadway, 
Glendale, Cal. 

The W. S. Lindley Linoleum and Carpet Con- 
tract Co., Inc. has been incorporated at Los Angeles, 
Cal., with a capital stock of $50,000, the interested 
parties being W. S. Lindley, Nathan Weisman and 
C. Whitman. The firm is located at 1428 Maple 
Avenue. 

Chauncey & Dickinson, who have been conducting 
an upholstery shop at 132 E. Badillo Street, Covina, 
Cal., have added a furniture department. 

The shop of Mrs. Mildred F. Woods, Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., specializing in antique furniture, was 
recently damaged by fire, the loss being estimated at 
$20,000. 

The California Period Furniture Factory, Inc. 
has been incorporated at Berkeley, Cal., with a capital 
stock of $150,000, by Richard F. McMahon, Jr., 
Marion H. Jolcom and Kent J. C. Seymour. 

Harold Bircher has purchased the fine furniture 
repairing business of H. Schulz, 110 W. Chartress 
Street, Anaheim, Cal., and will add a lacquering and 
upholstering department. 








The O’Connor Furniture Company, of Santa 
Rosa, Cal., installed the furnishings and decorations in 
the new Boyes Springs Hotel, Boyes Springs, Cal. 
The upholstered furniture was supplied by the Davis 
Upholstering Company, of Los Angeles. 

A fall fashion show of fine furnishings for the 
home was held recently in the studios of Gaines- 
Walrath, Inc., 1714 Franklin Street, Oakland. The 
studios were kept open two evenings, during which 
time no merchandise was sold. 

The Broadway Furniture Shops, 1215 Broadway, 
Burlingame, Cal., have been moved to 205 B Street, 
San Mateo, Cal. 

The attention of California decorators has been 
attracted of late to a splendid display of works of 
Oriental art featuring the Ho-Ho bird, or Fong-Hoang, 
in the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum in Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco, This fabled bird is used 
in every conceivable form of art as a decorative motif. 

Joseph Dooman has engaged in the Oriental rug 
business at 563 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 

The American Bedding Company, Inc. has been 
incorporated at San Francisco with a capital stock of 
$25,000, by A. G. Siebert, William Dudak and E. E. 
Roberts. 

The Warner Furniture Company has moved to a 
new location-at Wenatchee, Wash. and a gift section 
has been added. 

The lease of Henry Jennings & Sons, on the 
present quarters at Portland, Ore., will expire in about 
two years and plans have been made for the erection 
of an eleven-story retail store building and a four- 
story warehouse. This concern carries complete lines 
of home furnishings, including draperies and floor 
coverings. 

The Kronlund-Sinclair Furniture Company has 
been incorporated at Tacoma, Wash. with a capital 
stock of $50,000, to engage in the manufacture of 
upholstered furniture. The incorporators are T. F. 
Kronlund and R. B. Sinclair. 

The Thiel & Walter Furniture Co. is enlarging its 
place of business at Bellingham, Wash. and is adding 
another entrance. 

The Standard Furniture Company, of Salem, Ore. 
has changed its name to that of the Imperial Furniture 
Company. 

The furniture department of the Palace Store, 
Spokane, Wash. conducted under the management of 
John T. Laryway, is being doubled in size. 

E. H. Broderson, vice-president and treasurer of 
the Kemp & Herbert department store, Spokane, 
Wash. has resigned and no successor will be named. 
Mr. Broderson has been connected with this concern 
for thirty years. 

The Keith-O’Brien Co., an old-established con- 

(Continued on page 134) 

















A DRAWING ROOM IN THE GRAND MANNER 
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LIVING ROOM IN THE HOME OF A POPULAR NOVELIST 


Miss Fannie Hurst has a leaning toward the churchly in home decoration. 


HAN The Upholsterer end 
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It may be difficult but it is essential to make your 
customers understand that you are not only willing 
but eager to rectify errors. 


DO YOU SOLICIT COMPLAINTS? 


OT least among the hidden furces with which a 

retailer has to contend in the successful operation 
of his enterprise is that class of customers who do not 
express their dissatisfaction to him and give him a 
chance to rectify the conditions that caused it but as a 
consequence of their dissatisfaction stay away from 
his store and undoubtedly influence their friends and 
acquaintances to do likewise. 

The modern retailer is not the “gyp artist” many 
consumers think him. His first desire is to give satis- 
faction and if he is thoroughly up to date he is more 
than willing to rectify all errors in his establishment, 
either in the price or quality of his merchandise or in 
his system of doing business when 
such errors may lead to a reasonable 
dissatisfaction on his customer’s 
part. However, too often is he 
negligent in broad-casting this will- 
ingness. In other words, to that 
reasonable degree which his business 
judgment should point out to him, 
he does not solicit complaints and 
the result is that very often he loses 
good trade from that class of cus- 
tomers whose attitude after an 
unsatisfactory purchase is exampli- 
fied by the commonly heard saying “What’s the use of 
kicking, the store probably wouldn’t do anything 
about it. We'll just stay away from there in the 
future.” 

For some reason or other the attitude of the 
average consumer is more skeptical of the honesty and 
intent to satisfy of the department store than it is of 
the small retailer’s. And because of this, the depart- 
ment store should take greater care that its customers 
understand that it welcomes reasonable complaints 
and desires to make good any shortcomings in price or 
merchandise with the ultimate aim of completely satis- 
fying its customers. To do-this a system should be 
evolved in which bother to the customer is reduced to 


about a 


W hen you hear a customer say 
reputable _ retailer 
establishment “There’s no use 
in kicking, the store probably 
won't do anything about it,” 
you may be sure that the store 
has not sufficiently broadcasted 
its willingness to make good 
in every transaction. 


a minimum, for it will be found that many of the cus- 
tomers who do not complain are those who prefer to 
stand whatever loss they think they have experienced 
rather than go through any amount of red tape in 
order to have the loss made good by the store which 
caused it. 

Several years ago the writer purchased in a large 
New York department store some fringe which was 
faulty in manufacture. Upon discovery of its poor 
quality he took the fringe back and complained about 
it. Eventually the store made good to the extent of 
giving him an equal number of yards of perfect fringe 
but before this was done he was forced to interview 
and restate his complaint to no less 
than 5 individuals and when at length 
the transaction was ended he was in 
a state of irritation which made him 
swear that that was the last purchase 
he would make in that store. In all 
modesty the writer may say that he 
is a reasonable person, that he under- 
stands that it is impossible for any 
merchant to conduct his business so 
that faulty merchandise is never sold 
and had he, in the instance related, 
. been able to return the fringe and 
obtain the satisfaction he sought with an expenditure 
of no greater effort than was used to originally pur- 
chase the fringe he would have left the store thoroughly 
satisfied and the store would have retained his good 
will and custom. 

So it would seem that the merchant must extend 
his efforts to minimize among his customers the pro- 
portion who do not complain because they think it is 
not worth while by impressing upon them that reason- 
able complaints are welcome. 

Having done this he must then make it easy for 
customers to make their complaint, and receive satis- 
faction therefor, if satisfaction is due. 
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FABRIC” ORN AMENT AT! ON 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 
Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


II. Ecyptian, PERUVIAN. 


O La Fontaine is credited the saying, “We shall 

never go farther than the ancients who have left 
to us but the glory of following them’. La Fontaine’s 
thought probably referred to literature but he might 
also have applied the same statement to the art and 
principles of fabric ornamentation. 

For thousands of years antedating our day, the 
textile workers of India, of Egypt, of Assyria and 
Phoenicia produced fabrics by hand as fine, as artistic 
and as durable as those, which in later centuries, were 
produced by mechanical means. While much of the 
primitive textiles owe their ornamentation to embroi- 
dery or staining, there is abundant evidence that the 
Christian Egyptians, otherwise known as Copts, were 
exceedingly adept in the production of patterns 
through the medium of weaving. The primitive tex- 
tiles of Asia and the East Indies find a very close 
counterpart in the primitive fabrics of Peru, as well 
as amongst the aborigines of North America. 

In grouping together pictorially Coptic weavings 
and Egyptian painted or printed linens, we have 
naturally covered the development of several centuries 
in fabric creation, but there is no definite dividing line 
of ornamental development which separates these 
developments into small periods of time. Identification 


of all prehistoric fabrics is a relative process and 
a single century is a period of time too brief to be 
definitely tagged with having seen the origin of this 
or that type of fabric creation. 

Fig. 1 (page 110)—A woven. band of Egyptian 
origin about one-quarter original size. Contains many 
symbolical figures, one readily recognizing in the little 
branched figure of the border a representation of a 
man with arms up-raised; while in the center bands, a 
conventionalized plant form with branching leaves and 
buds together with interlaced squares, gives evidence 
of the conventionalization that had been developed as 
early as 1000 B. C. 

Fig. 2—A woven representation of a conven- 
tionalized lotus bud has, in its utilization of the definite 
inter-change of light and dark threads in the weaving, 
a manifest resemblance to the coptic tapestry of Fig. 4. 

Fig. 3 with its silhouetted figures is Egyptian also 
of the same period, the goose in the original being not 
more than one inch high, thus indicating the fineness 
of the lines. 

Fig. 5 is an example of embroidery. 

Fig. 6 is a painted band showing a conventional- 
ized wave motif. 

Fig. 9 is embroidered and appliqued. © 
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Fig. 8 shows alternating bands of woven figures 
in which the lotus bud and the sacred she-goat are 
depicted. 

Fig. 7, also a coptic tapestry, showing a scrolled 
band of animal ornamentation, is like Fig. 4 from a 
fragment in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Fig. 10, a woven band with symbolical figures, 
belongs to the same era as that of figures 1, 9 and 3 
on the same plate. It is interesting to note the 
resemblance between the figures on this fragment and 
on the border of the coptic tapestry of Fig. 4. 

Figures 1, 2, 3 and 10 on page 110 are from 
examples preserved in the Louvre at Paris. 

Fig. 11 (page 113) also at the Louvre, is a veil- 
like tissue with birds and buds. 

Fig. 12, a painted fabric, having an over-lapping 
scale motif and a border of lozenge shaped motifs, is 
a painted linen. 

Fig. 13 shows a border with conventionalized 
flower figure, which is produced by painting on natural 
linen ground. 

Fig. 14—a child’s garment—is an example of 
resist dyeing or printing, said to be of the 5th Cen- 
tury A. D., the pattern being blocked out in blue, 








leaving a design on the natural fabric base. 

Figures 16 and 23 are representative decorations 
executed on linen or cotton toiles after the manner of 
the painted coverings of Egyptian sarcophagi. 

Fig. 19, also a fragment of coptic tapestry shows 
a cross over-laid with symbolical figures including 
birds, each carrying a top-knot in the form of a tree. 

Fig. 20, another example of resist printing or dye- 
ing, differing from Fig. 3 by reason of the fact that 
the figure is not merely a silhouette but has a grain 
produced by uniform lines within the pattern. In this 
example, we have the first appearance of the swastika 
and also the effect of squares imposed on squares, 
which by some is thought to be a representation of a 
garden plot. 

Figures 15, 17 and 18, woven tissues from ancient 
Peru, show fantastic, old geometrical forms that are 
more or less symbolical. Fig. 17 in character like 
Etruscan ornament, is interesting in the complete 
interchange of light and dark threads in the central 
band. Fig. 18 has the character of fine plated or 
braided work. 

Of the illustrations shown, figures 4, 7 and 19 
are from the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; figures 
1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 15, 17, 18, 20 
and 22 are from the Louvre 
Paris; Fig. 14 is from the 
Victoria & Albert Museum, 
London; figures 5, 6, 8, 9, 12, 
13, 16, 21 and 23 are copies 
from museums at Turin and 
Naples. 

(To be continued ) 


GIMBEL BROS., PHILA., 
ELECTS OFFICERS 
A’ a Board of Directors 

meeting held in Philadel- 
phia on November 9th, Isaac 
Gimbel, retiring president of 
Gimbel Bros., was elected 
Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. Bernard F. Gimbel 
was elected ‘president and 
Richard Gimbel, Treasurer. | 
Charles Gimbel who was chair- 
man of the Board remains 
active in the business. 


spegs W. SNaAMAN, 929 

Liberty Ave., Pittsburg, 
carpets and draperies, has in- 
corporated as the George W. 
Snaman Company. 
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EARLY EGYPTIAN AND PERUVIAN FABRIC DESIGN MOTIFS 


See text on preceding pages. 
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ARE PICTURES COMING BACK? 


HERE is evidence that due to the activities of cer- 

tain firms and decorators pictures in the average 
man’s home will again be in evidence. This is good 
because the average man or woman likes pictures and 
feel that pictures brighten up the home, lend interest 
to the walls and are, generally speaking, a cultural 
asset. 

If this is so, why then have we passed through an 
era of walls without pictures in any but the most 
expensive and the poorest of homes? 

The reason is the same as that which in the wall 
paper field temporarily put wall paper under the ban 
a decade or so ago; namely, the pictures offered to the 
householder of moderate and a little better than 
moderate means were, in the language of the street, 
“rotten”. They were crude, inartistic and in sentiment 
maudlin. 

When, after the closing of the era of golden oak 
furniture, mission furniture, dens, chromos, gilded 
rolling pins, etc., public taste changed and people 
looked for real art in their home furnishings, the 
picture trade did not move with the times. It con- 
tinued to try to selL.its old standbys—The Fencing Girl 
for the den, Baby’s Bath for the bedroom, A Stag at 
Bay for the living room and hideous reproductions of 
grouse, and pheasants. for the dining room. When 
these didn’t go they tried other subjects more decorative 
in spirit but quite as poor in execution. 

The result was that the people who could not 
afford the original paintings of established artists 
stopped buying pictures, and it was not until recently 
that they renewed their interest in these articles of 
wall decoration. 

One thing that has contributed to the revival of 
interest in pictures is the influx of foreign reproduc- 
tions and etchings both in monotone and in colors. 

It is not our policy to decry either American 
industries or American Art. But facts are facts, and 
it is a fact that the foreigners reproducing pictures 
for general consumption are producing them better 
than our own firms, arid are using as their subjects 
the work of better artists. 


It is possible today to go to the showrooms of 
certain importing firms in New York and pick out 
etchings and reproductions both in one tone and in- 
colors, of which the original plates were made by men 
whose names are well known in the art world, and 
whose work in this form can be purchased not for a 
song, but for a figure which is astoundingly low con- 
sidering the artistic value of the product. 

Unfortunately, for the picture trade, the dealers 
with few exceptions have not taken up these reproduc- 
tions and etchings of which we have spoken, nor have 
they in other ways greatly improved their stock. They 
have not insisted upon the better grade product from 
our own publishers. Their trade is stagnant. 

Decorators, however, have not been backward in 
showing their appreciation of good pictures at moderate 
cost. For a long while it has been the cry of the 
retailers that the decorators were killing their trade 
by their attitude towards pictures, but few stopped to 
find out why the decorators were not recommending 
the use of pictures in the homes they decorated. The 
reason was that pictures of a make they could recom- 
mend were not obtainable except at prohibitive cost. 
Except for the faddists, decorators were not against 
pictures, in general. They were merely against the 
rubbish that was being marketed as a decorative 
accessory within the means of the majority of their 
clients. But now that through the activities of the 
importers we have mentioned, they have been shown 
pictures they could approve of are obtainable, they are 
welcoming them and buying them or recommending 
them for their clients. 

If the retail picture dealers persist in stocking 
from the crude lithographs mostly the work of 
unknown or second rate artists and are willing to 
depend for their livelihood mostly upon their fram- 
ing and reframing business that is their lookout. 
But it is not a reason why the decorative establish- 
ments either working alone or in conjunction with 
a large department store organization, should not 
grasp the opportunity of bringing pictures back into 


..the American home at a profit to themselves. 
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An inactive account on your books should be 
invest:gated to discover why the customer no longer 
is buying from you. 


MORE SALES FROM STALE ACCOUNTS 


HEN a curious little boy poked a sharp stick into 

a bee-hive to see if it was loaded, he not only 
succeeded in satisfying his latent curiosity, but he also 
achieved extraordinary results. 

There are many retailers, no doubt, with countless 
names on their books, which need to be stirred into 
similar action, for there may be many reasons why 
those old ledger accounts are “dormant” and no longer 
in active everyday use, but it is just as well to find out 
exactly why each and every one of them is in that 
unhappy condition. 

The actual reasons may be manifold. The cus- 
tomer may have moved out of town or become 
deceased, or what is more to the point, may have taken 
undue offense at some untoward incident that took 
place between him and your sales-help or office force, 
of which you are uninformed, and yet which might 
easily be remedied, if direct contact were re-established. 

Of course, if the customer has moved away, or 
is no longer in existence, the account can be safely 
scratched from the books as dead timber, but if still 
among the living and in town, there is no good reason 
why you should not renew acquaintance again and find 
out what the trouble was all about. At any rate, it is 
always a good plan to ascertain why the customer now 
deals elsewhere. 

Perhaps a renewal of acquaintance will turn the 
trick. Possibly some secret misunderstanding can be 
straightened out nicely. At the same time the per- 
sonal contact thus established will tend to renew 
friendly relations again if a strained attitude of mind 
has existed. 

Every name on your ledgers is worth real money, 
and it is just as well not to forget that it cost some- 
thing to get it there. Once you have a good account, 
why not hang on to it? At least, so figured one buyer 
recently, when he got busy with his old ledger accounts 
and picked out all the driftwood, compiling a complete 
list of names, addresses, and telephone numbers, with 
data as to when the charge account was last used, how 
long it had been used before it was finally discontinued 


the total amount of purchases, and a statement of the 
customer’s promptness in paying bills, as an indicia of 
desirability of reopening that particular account. His 
list, when compiled, looked something like this: 


“CLASS gg 
Name & Acct. Pur- 
Address Tele. Opened Closed Reason chases Pay 
Mr. Wm. Thoms Jan.24 Dec.1 
1255 Spring St. Main666 1925 1926 $435.55 G.P. 


G. P.—good pay. P.P.—poor pay. C—cash. 

One list contained all accounts which were not 
used for six months and was classed as “Class A 
Accounts”, while those who had not bought anything 
on the account for a year were classed as “B”’ accounts, 
those two years old “C” and so on, while those more 
than five years old were classified as “antiques” on a 
separate list, and left over for the final results on the 
other lists. In making up the one series of 
sheets were marked “Class A”, another “B”, another 
“C” and so on, and then the names were entered direct 
from the ledgers on these lists. 

When completed, the lists were checked back with 
the telephone and city directory, while those no longer 
listed in either were checked with a red cross for 
checkback with the postal authorities. 

These lists served a most useful purpose, not only 
for re-establishing contact with old customers but also 
forming an excellent nucleus for direct mail advertis- 
ing afterwards. Their principal use at this time, of 
course, consisted of checking up on the customer’s 
whereabouts and their inclination to still further 
patronize the business. 

After the lists were complete, this floor covering 
buyer faced three alternatives: 

lst—he could telephone each name on the 
list and talk the situation over frankly ; 

2nd—he could set a solicitor to the task of 
making a personal visit to each customer 
and so achieve the same result ; 

3rd—he could send out a series of personally 

typewritten letters to each name on the 
list and so first eliminate all those who 


responded, or he could combine all three 
methods. 
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After debating the question, he decided in favor 
of a series of three letters as the first step in his chain 
of rejuvenating these lost accounts, hoping thereby to 
get a favorable response from at least one-third of 
the list, and then to telephone all those who had 
phones and to send a solicitor to the remainder. His 
scheme worked out nicely. The first letter of the 
series read thus: 


“Dear Mr. Thoms: 

Do you know why Napoleon lost the battle 
of Waterloo? 

It was because he had lost his grip on the 
strings of battle. Similarly, for some unaccount- 
able reason, not apparent from our ledgers, we 
have lost our grip on your business. 

When a patron has been a good customer of 
ours for a long, long time, and then without known 
cause to us, suddenly stops buying here, we wonder 
if we are not losing our grip on the strings of 
trade battles, and facing our Waterloo! 

Won’t you come in and tell us frankly why 
we no longer merit your business? Or use the 
enclosed postcard to tell us the sad story—or 
telephone me personally about it. 


Cordially yours,” 


“This letter brought in its natural quota of results, 
about ten per cent. returns on a mailing of 300 odd 
letters, some returning the postcard, others calling up 
about it, and some coming in to tell us what they 
thought”, says this floor covering buyer. “The 
response was so gratifying that we despatched another 
letter to those not responding in 30 days, which read 
thus: 


“Dear Mrs. Brown: 

We still miss you from the ranks of the ‘old- 
timers’, 

Your account has not been used for months. 
So we’re sending you this little friendly reminder 
to tell you that we have missed you, and to ask 
what has happened? 

Naturally, we’re wondering why we still do 
not see your name actively on our books, and we 
would like to know if there is anything we can 
remedy—if our merchandise hasn’t been what you 
want or our service displeasing, or if there is any- 
thing about us that does not strike you as just 
right we would certainly like to know all about it. 

Good friends are rare—and we want to hold 
on to them. So won’t you please mail the 
enclosed postcard today, telling us to continue your 
account, or explaining why you want it discon- 
tinued, or telephone me about it if you cannot 
come into the store, 


Cordially yours, 
P. S.—Just charge it—like you used to!” 

“Here also the response was very satisfactory, and 
at the end of the month many of the old accounts had 
purchases charged to them, while again some called 
up, others mailed the postcard and some dropped in to 
talk the matter over, voicing some slight grievance or 


telling us that they had no particular reason for not 
buying, but that they had just gotten into the habit of 
buying elsewhere. So we despatched a third and final 
letter to the balance of the accounts who still remained 
unresponsive : 


“Dear Mr. Daw: 

You are still one of a very few of our old 
customers who has not responded to our request 
for information as to why you stopped buying 
here. 
If there has been any fault in our efforts to 
please don’t decide against us by one act—it can 
be remedied, and we’re eager to do—just that! 

Your money will buy as much here as else- 
where. The quality of our merchandise is at its 
best. We'll admit that our prices are as reason- 
able, if not more so, than elsewhere. So why not 
come back and give us the once over again? . 
You'd be surprised. 


Cordially yours, 


P. S.—We want you to use your account again. 
It is still on our active ledgers. 


“The total result of this campaign on some 300 
odd accounts, resulted in reopening 141. As to those 
not responding, if they had telephones they were now 
called up and a series of questions propounded, which 
were carefully framed in advance, and their use varied 
according to the nature of the account or the personal 
knowledge some one had of the customer. 

“If there was any complaint of any kind, every 
effort was made then and there to straighten it out, 
and to assure the customer that there would be no 
recurrence to warrant any more complaints in the 
future. If there was no trouble of any sort, it was, 
of course, easy to re-establish connections. If the 
conversation was friendly and encouraging, the 
customer’s attention was called to a few items of 
merchandise in stock, attractively priced for the 
occasion. 

“As to those without telephones, a special solicitor 
was assigned to the task of making a personal call and 
to achieve the same results as a telephone interview. 
And in this way, we satisfied ourselves as to the balance 
of the accounts, and we either resold them or just 
simply wiped them completely off our books. I believe 
an annual housecleaning like this is desirable instead 
of letting it run on for years, and I am going to repeat 
the performance in a year’s time and so keep in closer 
touch with potential live accounts. 

If a similar situation confronts you today, why 
not solve the problem by whittling a sharp stick of 
inquiry—it will get the same results that the small boy 
achieved in satisfying his curiosity—and it is also good 
sales-management. By poking these old hives for live 
bees you may, very plausibly, discover some old friend 
who will willingly resume business relations again, and 
probably some old entanglement can be ironed out. 

F, E. KuNKEL. 
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SCENIC PAPER USED 


IN A GEORGIAN LIVING ROOM 


The Upholsterer and 
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WHO’S WHO IN RETAIL DECORATIVE MERCHANDISING 


See text on opposite page. 
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WHO’S WHO IN RETAIL DECORATIVE MERCHANDISING 


James A. Apams, Upholstery Buyer, The Rhodes 
Co., Seattle, Wash.—Started with Mills & Gibbs, New 
York City, as a boy, then Joseph Bromley, Philadel- 
phia, Columbia Mills, Philadelphia, John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, and The Rhodes Department Store, 
Seattle, where for the past 14 years he has filled the 
position as noted above. 

O. A. Rauscu, Drapery & Floor Covering Buyer, 
Lippincott Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del—Received early 
training with B. Altman & Co., including workroom 
and interior decorating for a period of 12 years; 
drapery department and workroom of Greenhut Co., 
4Y%4 years; drapery department and workroom of 
Feibleman’s, Inc., Shreveport, La., 2 years. Now 
nearly 2 years with Lippincott Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., buying draperies, rugs, floor coverings, lamps 
and furniture. 

G. H. Lanpon, Upholstery Buyer, The Heer 
Stores, Springfield, Mo.—Began as stock boy in carpet 
department with Omaha Furniture & Carpet Co., 
Omaha, Neb.; 14 years with Giddings & Kirkwood, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., as buyer and manager of 
furniture, floor coverings and draperies; assuming 
position with The Heer Stores Co. in a similar 
capacity in June of this year. 

B. A. Watton, Upholstery Buyer, P. Deisroths’ 
Sons, Hazleton, Pa.—Began his first experience with 
Richard Hall & Sons, Peterboro, Ont., Canada during 
6 years. Then 3 years with Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Became buyer at J. M. Young 
& Co., Brantford, Ont., Canada. After serving in the 
world war, became buyer of drapery and upholstery 
department of Murray Sons, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada. In 1918; became rug salesman with E. W. 
Edwards & Son, Buffalo, and in 1920, was appointed 
buyer of the department for Hills, McLean & Haskins, 
Binghamton, N. Y. In 1924, became buyer and man- 
ager of the drapery, lamp and interior decorating 
departments, with the firm where he is now connected. 

Joun. C. Mitne, Upholstery Buyer, Lord & 
Taylor, New York City—Prior to joining furniture 
department of Lord & Taylor, July 1924, had no retail 
or wholesale business experience. Was for 6 months, 
section manager in the furniture department, then for 
6 months assistant to the vice president and in July 
1925, became assistant to the buyer of the upholstery 
department, being advanced to the buying position in 
January of this year. 

Frep BaiLey, Upholstery Buyer, A. Holthausen, 
Inc., Union City, N. J—Began with L. Wertheimer, 
Inc., New York, as errand boy, shipping clerk, and 
eventually salesman. With B. Altman & Co. 3 years; 
Marshall Field & Co., New York, 1 year; Blooming- 


dale Bros., 1 year; assistant buyer at L. Blumstein, 
125th St. store, New York, and a year ago assumed 
the buyership with the Union City firm mentioned 
above. 

R. C. THompson, Drapery Buyer, Culbertson’s, 
Spokane, Wash.—Began with Emery Bird Thayer & 
Co., Kansas City, formerly Buellen Moore Emery Co. 
Later with B. Nugent & Bros., St. Louis, Mo., for 
6 years, and at that time, learning of the opportunities 
in the West, joined The Grote Rankin Co., taking 
charge of the drapery workroom. This store was con- 
solidated in 1913 with The Wonder Department Store, 
becoming The Culbertson Grote Rankin Co., and 
Mr. Thompson became buyer of drapery and upholstery 
department. Some years ago, the name of Grote 
Rankin was dropped and the store is now known as 
Culbertson’s Department Store. 

Etwin F. Pierce, Upholstery Buyer, Jordan 
Marsh Co., Boston—Mr. Pierce has beén for over 
25 years with The Jordan Marsh Co., working up to 
the position of assistant buyer with the late Edward 
Bell, succeeding to the senior position early in 1924. 





FINE ARTS DEPT. AT N. Y. U. 

fo Fine Arts Department of New York University 

has enjoyed a most successful Summer. The 
vacation courses in Turkish art and architecture in 
Constantinople averaged about a hundred students. 
The University of Berlin confided to them sole charge 
of their fine art courses during the Summer and these 
courses were given by eight eminent German profes- 
sors. . 

The attendance showed there was an average 
of 73 students at each lecture. The second year of 
their Summer courses at the Louvre Museum proved 
so successful that upon invitation of the French Gov- 
ernment, the New York University in co-operation 
with the Ecole du Louvre is giving courses throughout 
the Winter. 

Charles H. Sherrill is now negotiating with 
the University of Vienna for similar courses in 
that city. Last year, 2,000 students were enrolled in 
New York in this branch of study, and they are also 
giving 21 courses of 15 lectures each at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 





THE UPHOLSTERY ASS’N DINNER 
P . aealeagessamany is made that the annual Dinner 

Dance of The Upholstery Association of America 
is to take place at the Hotel Pennsylvania on the 
evening of Wednesday, February Ist. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the secre- 
tary, Joseph A. Blankemeyer, 295 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


















































ENGLISH XVIII CENTURY ROOM FOR THE ART MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 
TO HOUSE THE ELKINS COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 


See text on opposite page. 
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In the new Philadelphia art museum this authentic interior will house a remarkable 
collection of pictures from the brushes of such masters as Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
Raeburn and Romney. 


E ARE able to publish in this issue the first link 

in a series of forty period interiors and back- 
grounds which are being created in the new building 
that the Pennsylvania Museum is erecting on The 
Parkway. This room will house the portraits given to 
the City of Philadelphia by George W. Elkins. It is 
in the authentic Eighteenth, 
Century style, a copy of the 
Treaty House built in 1745 
at Upminster, England, 
fourteen miles from Lon- 
don. 

“The Elkins’ room”, 
said Fiske Kimball re- 
cently, “shows very con- 
vincingly the style inaugu- 
rated by William Kent, the 
great decorator of the time 
of George I.” 

It is panelled from 
floor to ceiling in deal, the 
English equivalent of pine. 
One of its chief features is 
a richly carved chimney- 
breast with columns and a 
low mirror over the fire- 
place. 

The paintings are 
famous originals by Gains- 
borough, Lawrence, Rey- 
nolds, Raeburn and Rom- 
ney. 

At the end of the room, 
there will be a magnificent 
doorway with a pediment of the type so characteristic 
of English interiors from the time of Sir Christopher 
Wren. 

In the panels. to its right. and-left will hang 
Gainsborough’s “Mrs. Tudway” and Lawrence’s 
“Mrs. Fraser”. 





“Lady Temple” by Reynolds, one of the masterpieces which 
will hang in the Elkins’ Room. 


The Treaty House itself was demolished in 1924 
but in this room the spirit of the Eighteenth Century 
art, fresh and charming, will live on for the delight of 
generation after generation of Philadelphians. 

“What this room does”, observed Mr. Kimball, 
“for one period of the Eighteenth Century, the main 
exhibition floor of the new 
Museum Building may do 
for the entire pageant of 
Oriental art, and of West- 
ern art from the time of 
Christ down to our own 
day,” 

The plan outlined by 
the trustees, proposes forty 
rooms which will be a 
visual reproduction of the 
art history of forty periods. 

We recall some years 
ago when Heber Bishop 
left his collection of jades 
and snuff bottles to the 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York, he pro- 
vided that this collection, if 
accepted, must not be 
shown after the usual man- 
ner of museums in cases 
like a shop display, but 
must be “housed” in a 
room appropriate and sym- 
pathetic. Hence the Louis 
XV room was built. 

The Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum present the consistent turnishings and treasures 
of the time. While in the main, they will appeal to 
the architect and decorator, student and public, they 
will also, containing as they will consistent silverware 
and consistent ceramics, appeal to men of, other 
industries. 
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A SPLENDIDLY STAGED DISPLAY 


In a large store, the big way in which a style development or an indication of furnishing 
trends can be staged, creates undoubtedly a tremendous impression. 

We present herewith several illustrations of an exhibit arranged early this month in five 
display rooms of the store of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. This exhibit was arranged 
with the view of illustrating the adaptability of cretonne fabrics to over-stuffed furniture. 
These pieces representing some of the most comfortable as well as the most popular types 












































of modern chairs, have been tastefully: and colorfully covered in cretonne fabrics that 
harmonize with the forms and proportions of the various pieces. 

As examples of upholstering they represent the acme of comfort and luxurious dimen- 
sions and notwithstanding the diversity of color and pattern represented, in each group there 
is an astonishing degree of homogeneity in each display. 

Many of the fabrics used for the furniture coverings in these displays are imported 
English materials but the larger proportion of the fabrics shown, including the draped back- 
ground is of Colonial Town and Country Cretonnes, known to our trade as a Marshall Field 
& Co. production. cy 
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Fig7 DALMATIC 


Fig 13 TIARA 
Figi2 PALL 






















Fig, 10 MANIPLES 




















Fig 14 TREE OF JESSE 








ECCLESIAS TI DEFINI YT PONS 


By C. R. Ciirrorp 


HERE is an increasing use of old fabrics and documents for wall decorations, and as many of these are of 
ecclesiastic origin, we append a brief glossary on the subject for the benefit of the decorators who would 


intelligently handle them. 


In the Roman Catholic Church, color has particular significance, 


Red signifies martyrdom and is used at 


festivals of the martyrs and the Holy Ghost. Green signifies hope, and is the color of the vestments and fabric 


decorations used at Sunday services, excepting special occasions. 


innocence. Purple, penance and Black, mourning. 


ALts—A white ecclesiastic garment which reaches 
to the heels and is fastened by a girdle. It is the 
second vestment put on by the priest. From it is 
derived the surplice. From the Tenth to the Sixteenth 
Century, it was richly embroidered and ornamented 
with jewels. 

Atmuce—A hood of fur which was worn by the 
clergy from the Thirteenth to the Fifteenth Century 
during the recital of the Divine Office. 

Amice—The first of the sacerdotal vestments con- 
sisting of a piece of linen worn on the head like a hood 
by the priest until he appears at the altar, when it is 
thrown back. Commonly used in the Seventh Century. 
See fig. 1. 

AsP 
See fig. 3. 





In Christian Art, the asp symbolizes malice. 


White is the symbol of purity, faith and 


APPARELS—A word used to denote the embroi- 
dered borders of ecclesiastical garments. See fig. 2. 

BANNER—A square standard fixed to a vertical 
staff used as ensigns of the knights. They were often 
blessed by the Church and left with the Church by 
soldiers after battle. The national banner of Great 
Britain is religious in character and is made up of the 
three crosses of St. George, St. Andrew and St. Patrick. 
See fig. 4. 

CHALICE CLotH—Usually a small square of silk, 
elaborately embroidered or jewelled, used by the priest 
to cover the chalice before and after the Consecration 
in Holy Mass. 

CuHasuBLE—An ecclesiastic vestment simple in 
form, being a circular piece of cloth with a hole in the 


middle through which the head is thrust. It covers 
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all the other vestments. In early times, it was the 
same length front and back, but during the Eleventh 
Century, the front was considerably shorter than the 
back. Soon again, it regained its original form, how- 
ever. It is often very richly ornamented. See fig. 5. 

Core—Vestment made of stiff and costly material 
and ornamented with embroideries or jewels. It is 
semi-circular in form and has a hood but no sleeves. 
It was used originally as a protection against inclement 
weather and worn by officiating clergy at vespers, 
mass, celebration and consecration. See fig. 6. 

DaLMatTic—Garment worn by deacons and sub- 
deacons in the Roman Catholic Church when assisting 
the officiating priest. The garment which is worn 
above the alb is sleeveless. See fig. 7. 

Dorsat—Piece of embroidered material hung 
against the wall behind a seat or to cover the back of 
a chair. In some churches, the stalls are ornamented 
with carving in imitation of dorsals. Term also applies 
to a piece of satin or damask placed at the back of an 
altar or on the sides of the chancel, changing in color 
according to the festival. Similar to Dosser. See 
fig. 8. 


Dosser—Also applied to a hanging, sometimes of 
tapestry, applied to the back of an altar or stall, or the 
sides of a chancel, the same as the term Dorsal. 

Go_tp—Symbolic of glory, dignity and purity. 

INFULAE—A portion of the ecclesiastical costume 
consisting of small pendants hanging from the mitre 
and falling over the shoulders of the wearer. See fig. 9. 

MaNIPLE—Piece of linen, richly embroidered, 
worn by the priests across their left hand or arm. 
Originally it doubtless served as handkerchief but soon 
became an ornament. See fig. 10. 

Mitre—Elaborately embroidered head covering 
worn by bishops. See fig. 11. 

OrpHReEY—(Orfray) An embroidered border now 
only employed in sacerdotal vestments executed in 
threads of gold, silver or silk. 

Patt—Ecclesiastic vestment worn over the shoul- 
ders by archbishops and is distinctive mark in heraldry 
of these dignitaries of the Church. See fig. 12. 

StoLeE—A narrow scarf fringed at the ends, some- 
times embroidered, worn by clergymen in the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Eastern Church and Anglican 
Church, while officiating in public services. 


A gaily colored wall paper used successfully in conjunction with cretonne draperies of pronounced pattern. 
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Trara—Headdress worn by the Kings of Persia, 
also the Jews. The term is also applied to the triple 
crown worn by the Pope. See fig. 13. 

TREE OF JEessE—Tree of life representing the 
genealogy of Christ as it is given in the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. See fig. 14. 

VESTMENT—General term applying to robes or 
garments, particularly the garments of state or office, 
or the ritual garments of the clergy. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
_ diagram shown on this page gives the calcula- 

tions for cutting the curtains and over-draperies 
shown in the round-topped window of the drapery on 
page 127. 

This drapery has characteristics exclusively its 
own. It is made from an India print bedspread hav- 
ing a Tree of Life pattern in the center and measuring 
three by two yards, being composed of two strips of 
material each a yard wide and three yards long. 





These two strips are separated, the bottoms com- 
posing the curtains which are two yards long are cut 
off and the upper yard of each strip is made into the 
drapery by cutting according to the diagram on this 
page. Each piece is turned with the top down so as 
to bring the border on the lower end, and the top 
edge is rounded to conform to the top of the arch. 

To obtain the necessary fullness in the drape and 
the raking cascade, a notch is cut in the lower inside 
corner as shown in the diagram. Then by gathering 
the curved top within the dimensions of one-half of 
the arch and pleating up the fullness beginning at the 
lower left point, the effect produced in the drapery 
shown on page 127 is accomplished. 

The window as there shown measures 4 feet wide 
by 7 feet 6 inches high, therefore the arch is a 2 foot 
radius, By enlarging the quarter inch squares to 
14/5 inches, this will give the cutting dimensions for 
an opening 4 feet wide by 7 feet 6 inches. 












THIS MONTH’S 
DRAPERY PATTERN 

































































ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


For pattern and description, see text on opposite page. 
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RICHLY COLORED DRAPERIES OFFSET SEVERITY OF THIS DECORATIVE 
SCHEME 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


SHERRILL—Gen. Charles H. Sherrill, newly elected 
president of the Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co. of Adams, 
Mass. is well-known to the upholstery trade for his 
interest in the development of the New York Uni- 
versity activities in the realms of decorative art. He 
is known as head of the Preparedness Parade and for 
his war-time services in charge of the United States 
draft in New York State. He was Brigadier-general 
of the National Guard in this State. Mr. Sherrill is a 
graduate of Yale, an attorney and former U. S. 
Minister to the Argentine Republic. He is an author 
of books on travel and an authority on old glass. 
Owing to over-work, Mr. Sherrill was forced in 1911 
to decline the Embassy to Japan. 

LasHER—Paul Lasher is now covering the South- 
ern territory east of the Mississippi River for Barbe 
McKenzie Corp. Mr. Lasher, who has his head- 
quarters at the firm’s offices, will eventually open an 
office in Atlanta. 

Garwoop—Harry Garwood, who has had charge 
of the New York office of the Economy Curtain Co. 
of Worcester, Mass., has transferred his headquarters 
to the factory and will cover the New England 
territory. 

GALLAGHER—Daniel F. Gallagher, for many years 
assistant to U. S. Grant, of Carson, Pirie Scott & Co., 
has engaged with W. B. Quaintance, to represent them 
in the Chicago territory, succeeding Charles F. Judd, 
recently deceased. His headquarters are at 59 East 
Adams Street. 

CENTNER—After twelve years as buyer of drapery 
fabrics with the Morehouse-Martens Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, D. M. Centner, resigned last month to become 
drapery buyer for F. & R. Lazarus Co., of the same 
city, beginning his new connection November Ist. 

Orr—Fred Orr has been made assistant drapery 
buyer of the Jordan Marsh Co., Boston. Mr. Orr has 
been for a number of years with this company. 

SuTER—M. Suter, one of the proprietors of the 
Economy ' Curtain Co., Worcester, was seriously 
injured in an automobile accident on November 2nd. 
Mr. Suter is expected to recover but will be away 
from business for a considerable period. 

Owen—Richard Owen, upholstery buyer for the 
J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, sailed for Europe on the 
Aquitania, October 25th. 

Karepinc—Fred G. Kaeding has been elected 
President of the Phoenix Trimming Co., Chicago. 
Mr. Kaeding was formerly Secretary and Treasurer 
and is succeeded in that office by Mrs. Chapman; 
Edward Neff was elected Vice President. The 
changes were due to the recent death of August E. 
Neff, the former president. 


Kerr—Mrs. Henrietta Alney Kerr is now in 
charge of the drapery department of Goldwater’s, 
Phoenix, Arizona, 

Burc—Oscar J. W. Burg, well known on the 
Pacific Coast through his various connections in the 
upholstery field, has become buyer and manager of the 
upholstery, rug and carpet departments of the White 
House (Raphael Weill & Co.)-San Francisco. 

Mr. Burg was for many years with the Crescent 
Department Store (Spokane Dry Goods Co.) Spokane, 
Washington, and for two years in the drapery depart- 
ment of W. J. Sloane, San Francisco. 

For some time he has been enjoying the life of a 
rancher and between times making his headquarters 
in Berkeley, Cal. His many friends in the trade will 
be glad to learn that he has again taken up a position 
as buyer. 

McKEewen—William S. McKewen, well known to 
the lace curtain trade through his connection of 
eighteen years with the International Lace Co., under 
the late George E. Lackey, has connected with the 
Bromley Mfg. Co., at their New York headquarters, 
267 Fifth Avenue, as assistant to F. B. Hanel. 

Jounson—Harold S. Johnson, who went to the 
coast several months ago to re-organize the selling 
department in that territory for the National Fabric 
& Finishing Co., Inc., has been transferred to Chicago, 
where his headquarters are now at 126 South Franklin 
Street. 

Tuat—N, N. Thal, for many years well known 
in the curtain trade, is now representing Style Curtain 
Co., Inc., in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
Mid-western states. 

Biatt—J. Blatt, for a number of years with the 
New England Upholstery Supply Co., Boston, has 
resigned from there and has opened a new store at 
110 Canal Street, Boston, under the name of J. Blatt, 
Inc. He will carry a full line of plushes, velours and 
tapestries. 

PoucH—J. M. Pouch has been appointed head of 
the drapery and decorative department of the John 
Kelley Store, Anderson, Ind. 

Bripces—H. C. Bridges, for a number of years 
the buyer of the interior decorating department of 
Jordan Marsh Co., of Boston, has just been appointed 
buyer of the drapery department of the Paine Furni- 
ture Co., Boston. 

Brooks—On October 28th, John W. H. Brooks of 
the firm of Brooks Bros. Co., sailed, accompanied by 
Mrs. Brooks, for a six weeks’ trip to Europe. 

Wititiams—H. H. Williams, assistant drapery 
buyer of the Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, has resigned 


(Continued on page 140a) 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING 





SIMPLIFIED 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


(Continued from October) 


HE floor plan, Fig. 26, already referred to in a 

former connection, from now on becomes the basis 
of all measurements by which we locate in our finished 
room, the placing of the various pieces of furniture we 
wish to show. For this reason we have sketched in 
Fig. 33 a facsimile of our floor plan, and on it have 
marked the outline of several pieces of furniture. The 
character of the furniture is shown in the sketches 
represented by diagram, Fig. 38, but it will, of course, 
be necessary to twist and turn these pieces in different 
relative positions in order to suit the arrangement of 
our room. Fortunately 


gram Fig. 33, the reader will notice that perpendicular 
lines have been erected from every corner of chair B 
to where they strike the ground line of the floor plan 
in perspective at the top of the diagram. See broken 
lines 1, 2, 3, 4, and note the points where they strike 
the ground line of the perspective floor plan, 1A, 2A, 
3A, and 4A, 

Line 4-A, in this instance is really the line which 
in the floor plan is the third “foot” line from the left 
wall. It was therefore not necessary to redraw it, but 
its original purpose is now ignored, and it becomes 





the catalog page, illus- 
trating the furniture 
we wish to use, gives 
all the dimensions of 


























the different pieces so 
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that we can reduce 
them to fit our work- 
ing scale. Having 
done this, we plan on 
our floor diagram, 
Fig. 33, the location 
of the various pieces, 
and draw them in out- 
line as, A, B, C, D, E, 
F, G, H, the latter 
representing the table 
already shown in for- 
mer diagrams. This 
will now give us the 
definite locations for 
the pieces we are to 
represent in perspec- 
tive. 

Referring to dia- 
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LMP 


a line defining corner 4 of the chair B. 

The upper part of diagram 33 we will in 
future refer to as Fig. 33A, this being the true 
perspective floor plan of the room that we have 
been developing, and which in diagram 31 we 
had divided into square feet. 

We could, if there were no other method, 
measure perspectively on this floor diagram, the 
location of chair B, but a more simple method 
can be followed which will give us absolute 
correctness without any intricate measuring. On 
Fig. 33 it will be noted that there are dotted 
circular lines running from each corner of chair 
B to the bottom of the floor plan. These lines 
determine the perspective position of our chair, 
and they are made in the following way: The 
line which passes through each corner of the 
chair, if extended to the ground line, will be 
found to touch it at points indicated by 4B, 1B, 
3B and 2B. 

Now, by placing one point of a pair of 
dividers at 1B, setting the other point at 1, and 
striking an arc with this radius, we will cross the 
ground line at point 1C, by following the same 
plan in connection with points 2, 3, and 4, we 
locate 2C, 3C and 4C. 


Perpendicular lines are erected from these 
latter points 1C, 4C, 2C and 3C, striking the 
ground line of Fig. 33A at points 1D, 4D, 2D and 
3D. See enlarged diagram, Fig. 34 
5 ee bc SC Now bearing in mind our old rules that all 
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perpendicular lines vanish in the center of vision, and 
that all measuring lines are carried to the right or left 
measuring points, we are prepared to use these indica- 
tions on the front edge of our ground line to determine 
the location of chair B. By drawing receding lines 
from 4A, 1A, 3A and 2A to the center of vision, and 
carrying measuring lines from 1D, 4D, 2D and 3D, to 
the left measuring point, the intersections of our 
various lines determine the position of the feet of the 
chair, thus corner 1 is located.at the intersection of 
1A and 1D, corner 4 at the intersection of 4A and 4D, 
corner 3 at the intersection of 3A and 3D, and corner 
2 at the intersection of corner 2A and 2D. 

The same plan is followed with regard to each 
individual piece of furniture we wish to show, and 
when the floor dimensions of the pieces have been 
indicated, as represented by diagram 33A, we are then 
ready to proceed with the detailing of each piece in its 
perspective form. 

To follow the plan more easily we have still 
further enlarged the diagram to the dimensions shown 
in Fig. 35, and have transferred all of the lines hitherto 
explained to this diagram. To measure the height of 
chair B on this diagram we have the choice of two 
plans, each of which will give us the same results. 
We can erect measuring lines to the right of our object, 
and carry them back to the left measuring point as 
indicated in Fig. 35, or they can be erected to the left 
of the object and carried to the center of vision. The 
same identical result being obtained so long as we 
follow our rules. 

Referring to Fig. 35, you will see that for the 
purpose of determining the height of chair B, we have 
erected from 1D to 1X a vertical measuring line, this 
line representing what the height of the chair would 
be if actually touching the ground line at 1D. Point 
4D represents the location of corner 4 as determined 
by Fig. 34, which also has its vertical measuring line 
terminating in 4X. 

For convenience we erect other vertical measuring 
lines at 2D and 3D, giving us a skeleton of our chair 
actually on the ground line. Now, on this skeleton 
we can measure our entire chair as regards its height 
dimensions, and by carrying a line from every point 
on this skeleton to the left measuring point, and then 
erecting perpendicular lines from our floor diagram, 
we find the intersections determining the various points 
of our chair, laid out in proper perspective location, 
and giving our chair accurate form and dimensions in 
its proper scale in the room. 

At first sight one is deceived in thinking that the 
skeleton chair outlined by 1D, 4D, 2D, 3D and 1X, 4X, 
2X, 3X is distorted as regards dimensions; this is due 
to the fact that the distance from 1D to 2D represents 
not only the depth of the chair, but also the retreat 
into the picture at the farthest point. This all having 





been automatically determined by our circling lines in 
Fig. 34. 

To avoid confusion on Fig. 36, we have not 
repeated the method of locating each individual piece, 
but by following the plan we have explained in con- 
nection with chair B, we have located each piece and 
detailed its dimensions. 

Fig. 37 now shows our completely furnished room, 
with rug, furniture and chandelier, the square foot 
lines on walls, ceiling and floor having been obliterated, 
and all measuring and finding lines erased. 

In this sketch, for our Diagram Fig. 37 now 
assumes the importance of a sketch, we are prepared 
to judge the advantages of this method of perspective 
delineation—the photographic method as described in 
the first chapters of this series. The reader who has 
followed the various lessons we have presented up to 
this point, should be now entirely familiar with the 
principles of photographic perspective, and in the 
finished product of our room as now shown in the last 
diagram of this series, the principle reveals itself in 
the production of a sketch that reproduces the appear- 
ance of an actual photograph. 

If this were a real room and the furniture could 
be placed in the positions we show in the floor diagram, 
Fig. 33, and then photographed, the photograph would 
be, practically, identical with our sketch as now shown 
in Fig. 37.: (To be continued) 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

(Continued from page 106) 
cern operating a department store at Salt Lake City, 
has been taken over by a group of business men headed 
by C. E. Wright, formerly of Ogden, and who will be 
president of the new firm to be incorporated under the 
name of Keith-O’Brien, Inc. T. A. CHURCH. 








PHILADELPHIA UPHOLSTERY CLUB 
POOL TOURNAMENT 

g kes Philadelphia Carpet & Upholstery Club has just 

completed a Pool Tournament, which developed a 
very lively interest among the following contestants: 
E. E. W. Cruickshank, Max Hilbert, J. J. Fraser, 
V. J. Roesel, O. T. McMaster, W. R. Greer, F. Guise, 
E. V. Benoit, D. D. Southworth, J: Kellagher, F. 
Rowland, F. Wharton, J. Blum, J. Mulholland, and 
R. C. Jenkins. The final match between Mr, Cruick- 
shank and Mr. Jenkins run off on the evening of 


October 21st, was won by Mr. Jenkins with a score 
of 100 to 83. 





CURTAIN WEEK POSTPONED 
A’ THE request of buyers, New England Curtain 
Week, which was scheduled to take place early in 
January, as announced in the last issue of THE 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, has been 
postponed to February 6th, 7th and 8th. 
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FRANK BERESFORD 
PROCTOR 











FRANK BERESFORD PROCTOR 
~~ a career covering 37 years with one concern 
in the oriental rug importing trade, the sudden 
death of Frank Beresford Proctor put an end to the 
activities of one of the best known and best loved men 
in the wholesale floor covering trade of New York 
City. 

Mr. Proctor, whose death was caused by cerebral 
hemorrhage, left the showrooms of Gullabi Gulbenkian 
& Co. for his home in Mamaroneck on Thursday, 
October 27th, apparently in his accustomed good 
health, and the next morning it was discovered by his 
household that he had passed away in his sleep. 

The deceased has held a responsible position with 
his firm with whom he had been connected since 1890 
and was known throughout the entire country as an 
authority on all grades and classes of oriental rugs. 
His judgment and experience was freely called upon 
by collectors and representatives of museums and his 
opinion has been relied upon by dealers and collectors 
of many of the finest oriental rugs that have been 
handled in this country, 

As a contributory cause to his sudden demise, it 
has been known for sometime that the loss of a 
16-year old son some 6 months ago had been a severe 
blow from which he had not seemed able to recover 
and the shock and sorrow of the loss of this, his 
youngest boy, to whose education and development he 
had been most devoted since the loss of his wife, had 
been an overwhelming affliction that time had failed 
to assuage. 

He leaves two sons, Gordon, who has been con- 
nected with Gullabi Gulbenkian & Co. for some years, 
and Beresford, who is engaged in another line of 
business. Funeral services were held at St. Thomas’ 
Church, Mamaroneck, on Monday, October 31st, and 
were largely attended by representatives of the floor- 
covering trade, with whom the unfailing courtesy and 


business integrity of the deceased had established the 
most intimate bonds of personal friendship and trade 
esteem. 
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ROBERT G. CAMPBELL 











Ropert G. CAMPBELL 

Te death of Robert G. Campbell of the firm of 

Campbell & Dietz, which occurred on the 27th of 
October, came with-a suddenness that was a shock to 
even those in the closest business touch with his daily 
life. At his office the last day there was no premoni- 
tion of a serious illness or of danger. He went about 
his work much as was his habit but even then the 
attack of pneumonia from which he died, must have 
been in progress, 

The deceased had worked for but two firms prior 
to going into business for himself. Born in New York 
in August 1876. He joined the firm of B. Altman & 
Co., in the capacity of stock boy, gradually working up 
to the position as assistant to Louis Kurr, upholstery 
buyer, with whom he went to Stern Brothers in a 
similar capacity in 1909. For some years prior to 
leaving Altman’s, Mr. Campbell’s interests were prin- 
cipally connected with the wholesale department and 
at Stern Brothers the wholesale end of the business 
engaged most of his time so that when Mr. Kurr’s 
death created a vacancy at the head of the wholesale 
department, Mr. Campbell was made his successor, 
assuming the position in 1914. 

Remaining with Stern Brothers until mid-Summer 
1923, Mr. Campbell decided to go into business for 
himself and shortly thereafter was established, under 
the name of Campbell & Dietz, as importers and 
dealers in upholstery and decorative fabrics. 

The deceased was of a cheerful, kindly disposi- 
tion and had many warm friends both here and abroad 
by whom his death will be very sincerely regretted. 

In addition to a brother connected with him in 
the business, he leaves a widow and a grown son and 
daughter to mourn the loss of a kind husband and 
devoted father. Funeral services were held on 
Wednesday, October 26th and interment made in 
Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn. 
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FREDERICK F, FAZZIE 
| gens F. Fazzir, dean of upholstery representa- 
tives and for the past 50 years a noteworthy figure 
in Chicago upholstery circles, died in that city on 
October 22nd. 
The deceased was formerly connected with The 
J. V. Farwell Co. for 28 years and since severing his 
connection with that firm, had acted in the capacity of 
mill representative in the Chicago market. He enjoyed 
a very wide acquaintance, to whom the news of his 
death will bring many regrets. 


GEORGE LELAND HUNTER ' 
(= LELAND HunNTER, well known in the trade 
as an authority on tapestries and as author of 
many books on the subject of furniture and furnish- 
ings, died on October 30th at his home, 1165 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Mr. Hunter was born in Bellingham, Mass, and 
was educated at Phillips Exeter School and at Har- 
vard University, graduating from the latter in 1889. 

He began his career as a member of the editorial 
staff of THe UPHOLSTERER & INTERIOR DECORATOR in 





Modern German decoration, the work of Hugen Inden, Munich. 


1902. He took up an intensive study of furniture and 
fabrics, becoming finally an authority and devoted his 
time entirely to lecture work, appraisement and 
authorship. 

He was a member of many associations and art 
societies. 

In 1913, he married Esther Kennedy Boardman 
of Philadelphia, who survives him. 


CHARLES STICKLEY 
Sony death at Binghamton, New York, of a 
pioneer furniture manufacturer, was that of 
Charles Stickley. He was a member of the Stickley 
Chair Co., which later became the Levison Mfg. Co. 
He is also a member of the furniture firm of Stickley 
& Brandt. 
Epwin M. S. CHANDLER 
O* OctToBer 7th, Edwin M. S. Chandler, president 
of the Chandler Oilcloth & Buckram Co., and also 
interested in the Chandler-Palruba Co., died at his 
home at Taunton, Mass. 
(Continued on page 140c) 
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M ALE RE Tt 


Notes on New Productions, New Importations, New Patterns Which may be of Interest to the Visiting 
Buyer and Decorator 


BENJAMIN BENGUIAT SELLING TRADE 
For thirty years past, the name of Benguiat has 
been known to connoisseurs. The fame of the 
Benguiat family has spread all over Europe and in 
most parts of Asia. 

Their collections from time to time have been 
dispersed principally through the art dealers and 
auction galleries. 

Benjamin Benguiat, one of the brothers, has been 
located in New York City for many years, selling to 
an exclusive clientele, but he has recently changed his 
policy and proposes to deal with the decorators and 
the trade direct. 

His stock of Persian, 
Italian, French, Spanish 


The E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Co., manufacturers of 
Ponchee, are now celebrating their 125th anniversary. 
E. I. Du Pont landed in America in 1800 and estab- 
lished the first powder mill and the United States Gov- 
ernment was his first customer. 


THE LESHER, WHITMAN & CO. LINES 

LESHER, WHITMAN & Co. have just added a number 
of ninety-inch looms to meet the increasing demand 
for this width material, largely used for bedspreads. 
Their lines range all the way from 32 inch widths to 
90 inches, and from the filmiest laces and casement 
cloths to the heaviest furniture coverings—all mohair. 
Mohair, moreover, is the 





sole texture in their heavy 





and Portuguese embroi- 
deries and woven stuffs is 
enormous — all antiques, 
following the full gamut of 
decorative possibilities 
from the made-up copes +— 
and chasubles to frag- ee Bs i 
ments, and large pieces 
for walls, curtains, table 
covers and scarfs. 

There is nothing mod- 
ern in the collection. 

Mr. Benguiat’s con- 
nections abroad, estab- 
lished through many years 
of contact, give him an 
inexhaustible and continu- 





























embroidered furniture 
coverings, Elizabethan 





and XVI Century treat- 








ments. Their printed stuffs 
show a softness of pattern 
and color quite charac- 
teristic of this fabric and 
a range of patterns quite 
as wide as a cretonne 
range. It is an extraor- 
dinary collection, and it 
a now requires a floor space 
wee of 75 x 150 ft. to show it 
even in samples. 




















FINE ASSORTMENT OF 
VELVETS 








ous source of supply. He 


An unusual pattern in Chinese colorings on printed linen, 


QNE of the finest collec- 


has one of the most in- 52 inches wide. Courtesy of Robert McBratney & Co., tions of velvets is 
teresting collections of manufacturers. shown at Stroheim & 
fabrics to be found in Romann’s. It includes an 


New York City or anywhere else in this country. 


A NEW DU PONT DE NEMOURS PRODUCT 

YEARS ago, the main outlet for Fabrikoid was for 

furniture of the conservative type, and it was known 
as an imitation leather, but the new lines being brought 
out in Ponchee are far removed from Fabrikoid. 
Ponchee is in damask and brocade effects. The May- 
flower Hotel in Los Angeles used this material for 
paneling the head and foot boards of beds, tops of 
dressers, chiffoniers, desks, etc. throughout the entire 
Hotel. F. Schumacher & Co. in New York is carrying 
sixteen numbers and selling to the trade for card table 
tops, table doilies, runners, lampshades and draperies. 


extraordinary variety of styles and colorings—repro- 
duction antiques all of them of the early Italian, 
Spanish, French and Persian type, in frieze, damassé 
and broché. 
A NEW CASEMENT CLOTH 

A NEw casement cloth has just been brought out by 

the Whitman-Cooney Textile Corporation, New 
York, under the name of “Raydiant”, - This new cloth 
comes in both 36 inch and 50 inch widths and is 
claimed to have exceptional durability. It is also 
guaranteed by the manufacturers to be fast color. 


A NEw line of five colored jacquards and several new 
patterns in three colors of Milano quality has been 
brought out by W. A. Hughes & Co. 
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NEWS OF THE iN Veet ee 


SALESMEN AND TERRITORIES OF BROMLEY 
MFG. CO. 


THE following changes in the salesmen and territories 
for the Bromley Mfg. Co. are of interest. 

James L. Hill lately with Claflins, Inc. is now 
covering Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Arkansas. 

William C. Greer, for the past two years floor 
salesman in the New York salesroom, is now covering 
the state of Pennsylvania. 

William F. Rigney is covering the state of Vir- 
ginia in addition to his Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington territory. 

Sam J. Barrett covers Tennessee, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida and 
Mississippi. Mr. Barrett’s headquarters will be at 
620-621 Rhodes Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia. 

William McKewen, formerly with the Interna- 
tional Lace Co. for eighteen years, is now acting as 
general salesman in the New York office. 

John J. Duffy, in addition to the other towns in 
Ohio is now covering Cleveland and Cincinnati, 
formerly covered by William S. Cameron. 

Frank B. Hanel, manager of the Bromley Mfg. 
Co. together with Mr. Cameron, sales manager, will 
make their headquarters in the New York office at 
267 Fifth Avenue. 


NOVEL ADVERTISING IN BOSTON 
AN ADVERTISING venture is to be launched in Boston 
this Fall in connection with seven Boston business 
houses, who purpose to publish a newspaper of their 
own. This paper will be patterned after the Cleveland 
Shopping News and similar advertising papers pub- 
lished in Los Angeles, Detroit and Jersey City. 

The Cleveland paper, which started six years ago 
with a circulation of 100,000, distributed once a week, 
has now a circulation of 350,000 and is distributed 
twice a week. 

The Boston Shopping News, the name of the new 
paper, is sponsored by representatives of The Jordan, 
Marsh Co., The R. H. White Co., F. Vorenberg Co., 
The Gilchrist Co., Houghton & Dutton Co., The 
Shepard Stores, C. F. Hovey Co., and Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Co. 


SCHUMACHER’S BALL TEAM HAVE BANQUET 
A BANQUET was tendered to the members of the 1927 

Pennant-Winning Baseball Team of. Schumacher 
employees by F. Schumacher & Co. at the Beaux Arts 
on Tuesday evening, October 25th. C. A. Lyon of 
The Bachman-Emerich Co., president of the Silk 
League, presented the trophy to the team in honor of 
their achievement and individual trophies in the form 
of pocket knives were presented to each player by 
H. L. Poly of Mallinson Silk Co., who is secretary and 
treasurer of the league. Paul Gadebush, Jr., of F. 
Schumacher & Co. was toastmaster of the occasion 
and E. Keller accepted the trophy on behalf of the 
team. 


KAPOCK EXHIBIT FOR LOS ANGELES 

[N Los Ancetes, H. Dave Phillips, the Cali- 

fornia representative of A. Theodore Abbott & Co. 
is arranging a Kapock Exhibit room to be located in 
the Fine Arts Building. Up to the present writing, 
he has secured the co-operation of twenty firms, 
manufacturers and dealers of home furnishings. The 
idea will be worked out similarly to the Kapock house 
in Philadelphia. 


CHANGE OF PERSONNEL IN TEXTILE FIRM 
Wi!rtH the withdrawal of William R. Heitner from 

the Rhode Island Textile Fabrics, Inc., the official 
personnel of the organization remains as follows: 
H. William Maertens, president, S. Miller, secretary, 
Harry Miller, treasurer. The type of product and 
method of distribution of the Rhode Island Co. will 
remain as heretofore and new effects are constantly 
being added to their lines of taffetas and damasks and 
the sales force augmented. Headquarters of the firm 
remain at 303 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


NEW FABRIC CONCERN 
A NEW concern, the Mayflower Fabrics Corporation, 


200 Madison Avenue, New York, are producing 
drapery and upholstery fabrics, in their mill at Woon- 
socket, R. I. William R. Heitner, formerly with 
the Rhode Island Textile Fabrics, Inc., is associated 
with the Mayflower Co., together with Selig Berg, in 
the selling departments. Telephone Ashland 8300. 
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NEW SOUTHERN PLANT 

JOHN and Marshall Brooks of Brooks Brothers Co., 

are incorporating the Southern Pile Fabric Com- 
pany for $100,000, building a plant in Greenville, S. C. 
They will put in twenty-four of the latest German type 
high speed double shuttle looms and will make a line 
of jacquards and moquettes in a large range of pat- 
terns and colorings. They expect the plant to be in 
operation about January 15th next. 


BRAGER’S STORE SOLD 
Bracer’s Department Store, Baltimore, has been sold 
to the American Stores Corp., who have leased the 
store building for twenty years. 

Albert A. Brager retires but his son, A. Stanley 
Brager, will be identified with the new concern. The 
personnel of the old staff will be retained but the 
manager will be Arthur Hoenig, recently president of 
Hoenig, Swern & Co., Inc., the Trenton Department 
Store. The business was established in 1883 by Albert 
Brager and Ferdinand Bernheimer. The latter with- 
drew after four years and started the Bernheimer 
Stores in Baltimore. 


UPHOLSTERY WEAVERS DINE EMPLOYERS 
A BANQUET attended by more than 2,000 persons was 


tendered the manufacturers of the upholstery 
industry by The Upholstery Weavers’ Union, Local 25, 
Philadelphia, in The Benjamin Franklin Hotel on 
November 12th, commemorating 14 years of har- 
monious relations between employers and employees. 
Thomas H. McMahon, president of The United Textile 
Workers of America, was one of the speakers and 
Joseph Z. Muir spoke on behalf of The Upholstery 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


NEW SHIPMENT OF MADRAS CURTAINS 

A RECENT shipment from Scotland of madras piece 

goods and curtains, has just been received 

by Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co. Both piece 

goods and curtains are in a wide assortment of 
patterns and are from 30 to 50 inches wide. 


LATE in October the executive and general offices 

of the S..P. Brown Co., formerly located in 
Chicago were removed to New York at 432 
Fourth Avenue. This company specializes in 
leasing and operating floor covering, drapery and 
furniture departments in department stores. 


THRouGH the contract department of Namm’s 

Store, Brooklyn, the L. Buchman Co., Inc., 
supplied all of the feather pillows for the new liner 
of the Panama-Pacific Line, California, said to 
be the largest commercial steamship ever built 
under the American flag. 





Foyer in new quarters of Brunschwig & Fils, at 
383 Madison Ave. 





Tue New York salesrooms of A. Theo. Abbott & Co., 
were moved November 7th to 180 Madison Avenue. 
The telephone number is Ashland 6792. 


Tue Priscilla Turner hooked rugs manufactured as a 
home industry in Maine, is now handled by Guy A. 
Reed, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


JEROME KanpeLt, INc., selling agents for Carlyle 
Draperies, have removed to 373 Fourth Avenue. 


A cHIcaco office at 180 West Adams Street, has 
recently been opened by the Clarendon Mfg. Co., 
New York, with Frank W. Millar in charge. 


FaircLoucn & Goxp, INc., have opened a new office 
in Chicago, 208 South State Street. 


Rosert LeFort & Co., INnc., have opened a Boston 
office at 420 Boylston Street, Room 518. 


MANSURE TAKES OVER ACORN WEB CO. FACTORY 
By A DEAL recently consummated, The E. L. Man- 

sure Co. will take over the factory and machinery 
of The Acorn Web Co., North Wales, Pa., owned and 
operated by William H. Schirmer for the past 
30 years. 

This plant which manufactures elastic and non- 
elastic webbing, cord and tape, has supplied certain 
needs of The E. L. Mansure Co., who, with their 
Chicago and Philadelphia plants running to capacity, 
have been in urgent need of greater facilities. The 
acquisition of this new plant will bring immediately 
into operation a considerable number of extra looms 
with opportunity and space for the installation of a 
number more. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 92) 


the upholstery department. Years ago, the woman 
who bought shower curtains bought them as an 
object of utility, the same as the towel rack and soap 
dish. She went to the hardware department or the 
department of bathroom supplies. If it was a bed- 
spread, she went to the sheet and blanket department. 
In other words, if she went to a store with the firm 
intention of buying such articles, she visited the 
department to which she was directed. But today, she 
buys much solely through the power of suggestion. 

The moment such things, whether shower cur- 
tains or bedspreads, have a decorative quality, they 
have no place in the purely utilitarian department. 

Imagine a woman, inquiring in the upholstery 
department for something appropriate for her kitchen 
windows, being told that anything for the kitchen was 
in the basement with the pots and pans and wash-tubs! 

The bath room supplies department or bedspread 
department of a store have neither the space, the 
initiative or artistry to properly merchandise such 
things, and it is a “dog in the manger” policy which 
holds them there. 


A model room by J. G. Valiant Co., Phila, Note the cleverly concealed radiator artistically covered by a product of a Tennessee firm 








Large stocks of fireplace fixtures, linen chests of 
cedar or other woods, hammocks, piazza furnishings, 
even radiator covers are today shown and easily sold 
in the up-to-date upholstery department, to the people 
who are drawn to this department by the fabric stocks, 
and who are interested also in the broad subject of 
the room beautiful. 

In case, however, that any such stocks are assigned 
to other departments, it would be wise for the buyers 
of such departments to co-operate in the interchange 
of exhibits, each helping the other by the power of 
suggestion. 

This is not mere theory. If the visiting buyer 
hasn’t the time to see all of the retail stocks here in 
New York let him take the time at least to go to Stern 
Brothers where he will find in Mr. McCausland’s 
department not only the regular stock but a big 
variety of fire-place fixtures; even the mantels are 
shown. He will find not only modern fabrics but a 
big assortment of antiques. Cedar chests in innumer- 
able styles and woods, and bathroom furnishings even 
to the racks, stools and cabinets. As for lamps, they 
run from the inexpensive things up to four, five and 
six hundred dollars apiece—an enormous department, 
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but adjacent to the upholstery department and under 
Mr. McCausland’s management. 

Of course, we realize that the department manager 
having limited space or limited capital at his disposal 
cannot expand very much into auxiliary stocks, but 
we believe that wherever he can do so, he will find 
that the sale of many things is stimulated by sur- 
roundings. Furthermore, the woman with her mind 
upon interior furnishings, gravitates to the upholstery 
department. 

And here is the logical place to display furnishings 
that are decorative. 





WITH THE BUYER AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 129) 
to accept the same position with Abraham & Straus, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TuHIELE—E. A. Thiele has been appointed uphol- 
stery buyer of Taft & Pennoyer, Oakland, Cal. 
Mr. Thiele recently resigned as buyer from Raphael 
Weill & Co., San Francisco. 

LoBENSTEIN—Jesse Lobenstein, the well known 
lace curtain travelling representative, is carrying the 
lines of The Brooklyn Curtain Works in New York 
State, Pa., Ohio and W. Va. 

Hart—Charles A. Hart has joined the selling 
force of Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., and will repre- 
sent them in the Metropolitan district, New York and 
in adjacent territories. Mr. Hart will make his head- 
quarters at 230 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

WaASSERMAN—Joseph Wasserman, president of 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, sailed Saturday, Novem- 
ber 12th on the S.S. Albert Ballin for a trip abroad 
covering a number of important European centers. 

MentTA—Sanmukhrai, H. Mehta, secretary and 
treasurer of The Hindustan Art Co., who normally 
leaves for his foreign trip in December, visiting the 
sources of supply of his firm, is leaving this month 
in order that he may personally put in work a special 
order on behalf of one of the firm’s clients. Mr. Mehta 
will be absent about two months and during this time 
will attend to the placing of the regular season’s orders 
for his firm, and will also keep in close touch with the 
New York headquarters so that any special order 
being placed in commission during his sojourn abroad 
will have the benefit of his personal supervision. 





R. H. WHITE CO. CLOSES NEW YORK 
OFFICE 
r IS REPORTED that the R. H. White Co., Boston, 
closed their New York office and have become a 
member of the Merchandise & Research Bureau, 
where R. E. Fleck, who was in charge of the 
White Company’s New York office, will take up quar- 
ters with his entire buying and office staff. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ INQUIRY BUREAU 


HE following inquiries have been replied to during the 
past few months. If there are other readers of this 
magazine who are interested in the replies to any of these 
questions we shall be glad to answer any specific requests. 


la. What is the proper way to finish pine floors in a Colonial 
period house about 100 years old with the regular white trim, low 
ceilings and the wide soft pine floors? (b) Is it customary to finish 
these in natural or to paint with a color to harmonize with the paper 
and trim. If natural, explain the method of finishing and material used? 
2. Names and addresses of carpet cleaning manufacturers? 


3. List of reputable upholstery jobbers in Detroit, Mich.; Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati, Ohio? 

4. Advise where either plain ruffled curtains or a set with valance, 
in orchid color, and in 36-inch width, preferably something between 
$1.00 and $4.00 may be obtained? 


5a. Names of any manufacturers or distributors of invisible 
fasteners for stairs that hold the carpet down without showing any of 
the metal on the face side. (b) Is there any preparation that is used 
= backs of Oriental rugs to keep them from slipping on the hardwood 
oors? 
6. Advise who handles fountains for interior use and where they 
can be obtained? 


7. Advise where the white wood garden furniture, which is so 
extensively used today, may be procured? 


8. Who manufactures tan duck for shade making, preferably 6 to 
8 ounces in weight? 


9. Name of a first class dyeing house, who do fancy or sample 
dyeing? t 

10. Where can decalcomania (transfer pictures which are used in 
decorating furniture) be purchased in large sheets? 


11. Give name of firm who markets 54-inch velour under the 
name ‘‘Rochester’’? 


12. Name and address of manufacturer operating under the trade- 
mark of “Ever-Rite Brand”? 


13. Where can good reproductions of the Duncan Phyfe sofa 
that is displayed in the Metropolitan Museum, be obtained? 


_ 14. Where can a good line of ruffled curtains, particularly a good 
line of organdy, through a jobber, be obtained? 


15a. Advise names of manufacturers of silk velours, also Imperial 
velours? (b) Where can a single mahogany wardrobe with mirror 
door be purchased? 


16. Where can Formosa fibre rugs in 18-inch squares, be bought 
at wholesale? 


17. What is the proper method of making portieres for a doorway, 
on which two pairs are to be used and these hung on separate poles? 
Is it necessary to line and interline each pair and if a shirred pleat is 
to be used in the heading, is lining and interlining to be run on top of 
the portiere or up to bottom of pleat? What is best method for 
a the sides so that these will not bag or show uneven hem 
ines 

18. Name of manufacturer of ‘‘Rainbow Stripes’? (Believe this 
to be a material used for wicker furniture coverings). 


19. Where can one purchase a waterproof khaki material, suitable 
for making boat cushions? 

20. Names of concerns making Cogswell arm chair frames? 

21. Where can figured madras, such as is used for curtains, be 
obtained? 


22. What will prevent an Oriental rug from slipping on hard- 
wood floors? 

23. Names of manufacturers of fibre or paper cord about 1/3 inch 
to 1 inch in diameter for use on backs of overstuffed suites? 

24. Can Japanese grass cloth be re-dyed on the wall, also 
cleaned, and what process is necessary for it to be re-dyed? 

25a. Give name of manufacturer or jobber of crinoline, (a material 
such as is used for stiffening of valances, generally used by ladys’ hat 
manufacturers) ? Where can an asbestos lining for wood radiator 
enclosures be purchased? c. Also a lining or interlining for glazed 
chintz to prevent material from scorching on a radiator enclosure? 

26a. Where can electric fixtures, used in bottle lamps and in 
pottery, be obtained? b. Also pleated paper and chintz shades? 

27a. Advise who handles Winthrop desks in oak? b. Also ladder 
back chairs, rush seats in maple? 


28. Names of people in wholesale, who sell cut order quantities 
of drapery and upholstery goods? 


29. Where can white hair cloth be obtained? 


30. Advise who can supply damasks for an altar curtain in a 
church, also lace to be used for the same purpose and other ecclesias- 
tical materials? 


31. What concern sells a machine for making leather gimps for 
chairs, etc.? 


32. Names of rug. manufacturers, who make axminster of a 
quality similar to the Highstown line? 


33. Names of firms who manufacture upholsterers’ frames that 
are reproductions of antique chairs? 


34. Name of a manufacturer, who makes Colonial fireside, adjust- 
able screens? 


35. Names of firms who manufacture nursery furniture? 
36. Where can cowhide and pigskin lamp shades be, purchased? 
37. Where can curled hair be woven into canvas? 
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“PAINTED AND PRINTED FABRICS” 
B. igeneo mine entitled Painted and Printed Fabrics 
by Henri Clouzot, was recently issued by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

It is the history of the manufactory at Jouy and 
other ateliers in France between 1760 and 1815, by an 
expert on the subject. There is little in the volume 
which is definitely new, as the history of printed 
cottons, etc., has been exhaustively covered by other 
writers, and in the columns of THE UPpHOLSTERER & 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, but its value lies in the fact that 
in a very few pages, in concise, readable form it con- 


tains a fund of information necessary to the average 
student and collector. 

The book contains also notes on the history of 
cotton printing, in England and America, written by 
Frances Morris. 

There are innumerable illustrations of various 
typical prints, the first dating back to a fragment of 
resist-dyed cotton of about the Fourteenth Century, 
A. D., and the last a pattern by Harry Wearne made 
and printed in England in 1925. There is also a brief 
bibliography. 

The price of this volume is $3.60, postpaid. 




















“The Four Seasons”, a Toile de Jouy print illustrated in Henri Clouzot’s book reviewed above. 
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OBITUARY 





(Continued from page 136) 

Mr. Chandler was very well known in the industry 
of which his firms were a part and was also prominent 
in the civic and social life of his town. He is survived 
by a widow and two children. 


PERCIVAL COLLINS 


 Soomaphsi CoLLins, well known deorator of Seattle, 
Washington, died in that city on October 19th. 
The deceased was born at Haddonfield, N. J., in 
February, 1868, and early in life engaged in the 
decorative business in Philadelphia, at the age of 23, 
buying an interest in an existing business, which then 
became known as Howard & Collins. Subsequently, 
Mr. Collins became sole proprietor, moving the busi- 
ness from 715 Chestnut Street to a fine old residence 
at 1604 Walnut Street. 

In 1911, he disposed of his business and travelled 
for some months in Europe. On his return he was 
successively engaged with Frederick & Nelson, Inc., 
and The MacDougall & Southwick Co., both of Seattle, 
with each of which he remained some time, finally 
becoming manager of The Little Studio and subse- 
quently owner of same. 

He is survived by his widow and three children. 
The business is being advertised for sale. 








Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





WANTED—A first class drapery man who can run a work- 
room with assistance of a forelady, attend to installation 
and such other work as might lie within the province of 
workroom head. Address with experience “Work.90m”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED-—Superintendent, frame making department and 
upholstery foreman for New York City plant. Proposition 
decidedly attractive. Give full particulars as to experience in 
first letter. Address “Superintendent”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Direct factory representative for Wilton carpets 
to hotels and for other large contract purposes. High class 
man who can produce results. -Address “Wilton”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED as interior decorator salesman. Have 
thorough knowledge of all requirements of high grade 
decorative work. Capable of making sketches and know how 
to estimate and execute painting and decorating jobs, have 
over twenty-five years experience; would like to make con- 
nection with a decorating or contract department; Middle 
West preferred; at present employed in Chicago. Address 
“Middle West Preferred”, care The Upholsterer. | 
A HIGH CLASS VELOURS MANUFACTURER is open 
for a salesman on commission for Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and the Northwest having Chicago office. 
Traveling expenses guaranteed. Address “Velours”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
CURTAIN FACTORY MANAGER, fifteen years’ experience, 
fully competent to take entire charge of any noveity curtain 
plant regardless of size or price. At present employed; will 
only consider first class house where results are appreciated. 
Address “Novelty”, care The Upholsterer. 
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A FIRST CLASS DRAPERY CUTTER and upholsterer, 
thoroughly experienced in all branches, would like to hear 
from a first class firm, Address “Cutter”, care The Upholsterer. 
MANAGERS WANTED—tThe S. P. Brown Co., who lease 
and operate a chain of drapery, floor covering and furniture 
departments in department stores, are desirous of getting in 
touch with those who can qualify as managers of either 
draperies, floor coverings or furniture, for additional depart- 
ments to be opened. Applicants to receive consideration 
should state their experience and qualifications in detail by 
letter, or call in person on S. P. Brown, or H. Streim, care 
of S. P. Brown Co., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
FOR SALE—Percival Collins of Seattle, and previously of 
Philadelphia, died the latter part of October. His interior 
decorating and upholstering business has for many years had 
a high class clientele, and is firmly established as being of the 
highest rank in the Pacific Northwest. The sample line of 
drapery and upholstery fabrics is carefully chosen from the 
finest obtainable in the Eastern markets and is one of the 
largest on the Coast. The furniture has been well selected. 
The character of this business and stock can be learned from 
any salesman in this line accustomed to making the Coast. 
The personnel of his establishment, with him many years and 
of proved ability would be available to his successor. His 
estate will sell the establishment as a going business for a 
consideration of approximately $12,500. Address: Executor 
of Percival Collins Estate, care of Howard A. Adams, Attor- 
ney, 1604 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
WANTED at once a first class salesman to sell a line of 
high class furniture. Only one with a successful record 
will be considered. Write or call the Italart Furniture Corp., 
529-535. North Salina Broadway, Syracuse, N. Y. 
CANADIAN AGENT anxious to procure agencies from first 
class manufacturers of cretonnes. Would also consider 
Canadian agency for European fabrics. Address “Canadian 
Agency”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND WORK ROOM SUPER- 
INTENDENT. A permanent and highly desirable connec- 
tion with old, established concern, adjacent to New York City. 
May be secured by person with initiative and proper knowledge 
of all branches, furniture, linoleum, awning work. Full 
details solicited. Address “M. & B.”, care The Upholsterer. 
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WANTED—A FIRST CLASS MANUFACTURING DRAP- 
ERY ACCOUNT on commission basis for Chicago. Well 
acquainted with buyers and can give best of references. 
Address “First Class”, care The Upholsterer. 
FOR LEASE—Rug and drapery department. Cash depart- 
ment store in rapidly growing Ohio industrial city, 100,000 
population. Address “Rug Dept.”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED BY SALESMAN of exceptional ability and con- 
nections, lines of draperies, bedspreads and table scarfs, 
direct from mill to largest retail trade and jobbers, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, North and South Dakota. Have an estab- 
lished trade with customers that can use quantities. Address 
“Minnesota”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED CONTRACT, CARPET AND 
DRAPERY SALESMAN by an old established department 
store with a high class clientele in a flourishing mid-Western 
city of 650,000. Excellent opportunity for right man. Give 
full details of experience, etc. Address “Old Established 
Contract Salesman”, care The Upholsterer. 
CANADIAN AGENT in close touch with manufacturing and 
wholesale trade anxious to receive agencies for low and 
medium priced velours, mohairs, plain and fancies, also art 
silk and linen frise. Would also consider Canadian agency 
for European fabrics. Address “Medium Priced”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
EXECUTIVE—322, single, experienced in import curtain and 
embroidery line; during last seven years connected with 
well known Swiss import house, qualified to take complete 
charge of import departments, knows foreign market and 
trade in this country; capable to assume responsibilities and 
to take care of purchasing, wants position with firm having 
suitable opening or wishing to establish new department. 
Address “Executive”, care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY MAN—Experienced in high grade drapery work, 
estimating, cutting and able to take complete charge, wishes 
to connect with an up to date, high class furniture store, 
willing to open such a department, and finance, or will take 
over same on a profit sharing proposition. St. Louis pre- 
ferred. Address “St. Louis”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED to carry a line of French Provincial 
furniture. Only those acquainted with large users of that 
class of merchandise will be considered. Address “French 
Provincial”, care The Upholsterer. 
A FRENCH MANUFACTURER of hand carved gold leaf 
wooden mirror frames, antique finish, now in New York, 
is desirous of getting in touch with large users of same. 
Address “French Manufacturer”, care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY and decorating 
shop. Here is an opportunity to take over an old estab- 
lished business located in the best section of New York City, 
netting a good income with unlimited capacity for further 
development. Price $8000, good will, stock and equipment. 
Address “Retirement”, care The Upholsterer. 
HIGH GRADE SALESMEN WANTED—One for territory 
Washington and South; one for New England and ‘one for 
the Middle West, to call on exclusive department stores, 
(upholstery or furniture and display departments) furniture 
houses, interior decorators and gift shops, etc. Commission 
basis. No objection to non-conflicting, high grade side line. 
Apply giving fully, references, age, experience and details. 
Address “Furniture Mfr.”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MILL LINES of furniture coverings and drapery 
fabrics to sell New York State and City, New England and 
Middle West, by two experienced and aggressive young men, 
who now maintain New York office. Address “Results”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for Middle West, also for the 
South for line of drapery and upholstery fabrics. Address 
“South”, care The Upholsterer. 
SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER; capable and _ efficient, 
desires to locate with New York office of reputable organi- 
zation in drapery trade. Salary secondary to future oppor- 
tunity. Address “Secretary”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED by well known curtain materials 
converter for Southern territory to carry their fabrics with 
kindred lines. Commission, must have following. Write 
regarding experience and lines now selling. Address “Curtain 
Materials”, care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY FOREMAN, 25 years’ experience, residence and 
theatre work, estimating, designing, cutting and hanging 
with first class Chicago houses; served four year apprentice- 
ship in Europe, seeks position. Employed at present, can 
leave on two weeks’ notice. Address “Chicago”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN or lady for something new, yet old as the hills. 
A revival of ancient leather craftsmanship by gold-medalist. 
Splendid opportunity for enthusiast. Liberal commission 


basis. Apply at once E. Lenerose, 7313 Clayton Street, 
Chicago, III. 





WANTED~—Salesman for New York, acquainted with jobbers 
and converters and manufacturers of bed spreads. Address 
“New York”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN ON COMMISSION BASIS, for Pacific Coast 
territory. One that calls on picture and mirror departments 
and one on art and drapery departments. Address “Coast 
territory”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SOUTHERN MILL, equipped to manufacture 
jacquard drapery and upholstery fabrics, by present manu- 
facturer of plain fabrics. Address “Jacquard”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED AS WORKROOM MANAGER, by 
an interior decorator who has the practical experience to 
assume the responsibilities of a large workroom. At present 
in charge of the production department of a prominent 
decorating establishment. Services available January 1, 1928. 
Address “Manager”, care The Upholsterer. 
FRENCH INTERIOR DECORATOR, six years’ experience 
in America, complete vnowledge of European market, 
seeks position as buyer for antiques, furniture, drapery 
materials, with high class interior decorating establishment. 
Address “1256”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN with car, desires new connection, Experience, 

drapery fabrics, rugs and carpets. Now calling on interior 
decorators, New York, New Jersey and Philadelphia. Address 
“New Connection”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—POSITION by capable young woman as decora- 

tor’s assistant or in decorating department. Four years 
art school; experienced as assistant decorator and secretary 
with well known interior decorating house. References. 
Address “Capable”, care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—Well established upholstering and interior 
decorating business in Los Angeles, equipped work shop. 
Must ‘retire on account of ill health. Will accept reasonable 
offer for stock and equipment. Address “Los Angeles”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
LINES WANTED-—Salesman calling on factories in North 
and South Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee and Georgia, 
wants a good line of jacquards, mohairs and tapestries. 
Strictly commission proposition, asking no drawing account. 


References furnished. Address “North Carolina”, care The 
Upholsterer. 





Salesmen Wanted to Represent Prominent 
Damask Manufacturer 


In Pennsylvania, Memphis, also Chicago. Must be high 
class experienced men. State territory covered, ref- 
erences, etc. Apply by letter only. Darlington Fabrics 
Corporation, 180 Madison Avenue, New York City. 








SALESMAN WANTED 


with following among drapery studios in Eastern and 
Western states to handle a fast selling line of 
THEATRICAL DRAPERY FABRICS on commission 
basis; can be carried as side line. Fullest co-operation, 
liberal commission, Write experience and territory now 
covering. Address “Theatrical”, care The Upholsterer. 
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WE WANT SALESMEN in several large 
cities to sell our line of WINDOW 
VALANCES and COMMERCIAL DRAP- 
ERIES to retail stores and automobile show 
rooms. Our line is nationally known. We 
have been in business for ten years. Our 
salesmen are enjoying very satisfactory 
incomes. This is a real opportunity for some 
drapery buyer or assistant to make a connec- 
tion that will be a lasting one and that will 
substantially increase his earnings. Address 
“Window Valances’, care The Upholsterer. 














